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Renaissance Manuscripts in Eastern Europe* 


by PAUL OSKAR KRISTELLER 


HEN the opportunity of visiting a number of libraries in 

Eastern Europe was offered to me in August and September, 
1958, my primary purpose was to add some material from those li- 
braries to my summary list [Iter Italicum, see RN x1, 47] of uncata- 
logued Renaissance manuscripts in Italian and other libraries, which 
I hope to begin publishing in 1960. I also made an effort to gather ad- 
ditional data for my bibliography of printed catalogues and hand- 
written inventories of Latin manuscripts.’ Moreover, I tried to obtain 
as much information as possible concerning the status of Eastern Eu- 
ropean manuscript collections, and about their losses and acquisi- 
tions during and after the Second World War. The number of librar- 
ies which I actually visited was necessarily quite limited, but I was 
able to supplement the information gathered on the spot through 
publications and through correspondence, both before and after my 
journey. 

I should like to begin my report with a few general remarks that 
apply to all countries alike: everywhere the collections of manuscripts, 
and the libraries in general, are maintained and administered with as 
much care as the available funds and manpower permit, and form the 
object of much justified pride. Moreover, as a visitor, I found the atti- 
tude of all librarians and other scholars whom I had occasion to meet 
most friendly and co-operative. I was shown every catalogue or man- 

* This article is based on a paper read before the New England Renaissance Con- 
ference at Dartmouth College, and before the Columbia University Seminar on the 
Renaissance. The visit to Eastern European libraries was made possible by grants from 
the American Philosophical Society, the Council for Research in the Social Sciences of 
Columbia University, and the Ford Foundation. My program was approved and 
facilitated in Czechoslovakia by the Kabinet pro Studia Reck4, Rimskd a Latinska of 
the Czechoslovakian Academy of Sciences, in Poland by the Section of Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Polish Academy of Sciences, in East Germany by the Auslandsamt and the 
Institut fiir griechisch-r6mische Altertumskunde of the Deutsche Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften, and in Russia by the American Department of voKs. 

1See P. O. Kristeller, ‘Latin Manuscript Books before 1600’, Traditio vi (1948), 
227-317; IX (1953), 393-418. A thoroughly revised edition of this bibliography will be 
published in the near future. For the precise names of the Eastern European libraries 
_ mentioned in this paper, and for their printed and handwritten catalogues, I should 
like to refer to this forthcoming new edition. 
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uscript which I wanted to sce; librarians went out of their way to ex- 
tend library facilities, and even library schedules, to facilitate my 
work; my requests for microfilms were always received with favor 
(and many of the films I asked for have reached me); bibliographical 
information, and also catalogues and other valuable publications were 
generously given to me; and there was much interest in arranging 
book exchanges with American and other Western libraries. Aside 
from these general aspects, my experiences, and the conditions I en- 
countered, varied in each of the countries I visited; hence I shall report 
on them separately in the order of my journey. 

In Czechoslovakia, where I spent a little less than a week, I was able 
to visit libraries in Prague, Brno, and Olomouc, and to gather infor- 
mation on the libraries in Bratislava and in a few other smaller cen- 
ters. In Prague, the bulk of the major collections of manuscripts has 
been described in printed catalogues: the National and University 
Library, the National Museum, and the Metropolitan Chapter. How- 
ever, the Strahov library is uncatalogued, and so are a number of im- 
portant acquisitions of the National Library (which include the two 
collections of the Lobkowitz family formerly preserved in Prague and 
in Raudnice), and of the National Museum (which also has ac- 
quired the collections of Osek monastery and of the Nostitz family, 
both described in printed catalogues). Brno has a University Library 
which absorbed several local monastic collections and what was left 
of the Dietrichstein library, and these manuscripts have recently been 
catalogued by Dr. Dokoupil, first in mimeographed and then in print- 
ed form. The State Archive has several collections of manuscript 
books that have no printed catalogues, including the Cerroni collec- 
tion. The city archive owns a former monastic collection which is 
also uncatalogued. Olomouc has two important collections, the former 
Chapter Library, now administered by the city archive, and the Uni- 
versity Library. Both of them are uncatalogued, except for some par- 
tial references in the scholarly literature, and both are quite rich in 
Renaissance manuscripts, as one might have expected after Burdach’s 
experience halfa century ago. 

Libraries in Czechoslovakia have suffered no losses to speak of dur- 
ing the war, and their buildings are intact. Former private and church 
collections have been taken over by the state, that is, they have been 
transformed into public libraries or archives while remaining in their 
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former location, or have been annexed to previously existing state 
libraries or archives in their respective towns or in other larger cities. 
Under the auspices of the Academy of Sciences in Prague, and of its 
institutes of Czech literature and of Greek and Roman studies, an ef- 
fort is being made to prepare catalogues of all manuscript collections 
not yet described in print, and some of these catalogues have already 
been published within the last few years. Active scholarly work is also 
being done on a biographical dictionary of Czech humanists, and ona 
medieval Latin dictionary from Czech sources, and an interesting 
version of the statutes of the stationarii of Bologna University was 
recently published from a manuscript in Olomouc.’ 

In Poland I spent about ten days and visited libraries in Warsaw, 
Cracow, Wroclaw (Breslau), Poznari (including Kornik) and Torun 
while gathering information on a number of other cities. My task 
was much facilitated by the work of a German scholar, Kurt Aland, 
who had visited Polish libraries after the war and published a report 
on the manuscript collections in 1956.3 Whereas the bulk of the man- 
uscripts of the University Library, Academy Library, and Chapter Li- 
brary in Cracow, of the Ossolineum in Wroclaw, and of the Raczyn- 
sky Library in Poznasi, and of the small but interesting City Library 
in Toruri are described in printed catalogues, I found to be uncata- 
logued most of the holdings of the National Library in Warsaw, the 
small but interesting collections of the Kornik Library, of the Chapter 
Library in Wroclaw, and of the University Library in Torun, a large 
part of the Museum Czartoryski in Cracow and of the University 
Library in Wroclaw, and also some important acquisitions made by 
the University Library in Cracow. 

Polish manuscript collections have suffered a number of heavy 
losses and dislocations as a result of the last war. The bulk of the pre- 
war collection of the National Library in Warsaw, which had for its 
core the Zaluski collection, formerly a part of the Public Library in 
Leningrad, but returned to Poland after the First World War, was 
almost completely destroyed, and this constitutes perhaps the biggest 
and most serious loss of Latin manuscripts caused by the last war. 
There is a published list of the shelf marks of these manuscripts, but 


2 M. Bohacek, ‘Zur Geschichte der Stationarii von Bologna’, Eos xtvm, 2 (1957); 


241-295. 
8 Kurt Aland, Die Handschriftenbestande der Polnischen Bibliotheken (Berlin, 1956). 
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no complete published description of their content, and even the 
handwritten list was lost along with the manuscripts. I was able to 
obtain some information on the content of these manuscripts from 
the handwritten inventories preserved in Leningrad. Also the bulk of 
the former Krasinski collection in Warsaw was lost in the same way. 
Very important also are the losses suffered by the former university 
and city libraries in Wroclaw, and a number of smaller libraries which 
I could not visit have reportedly suffered losses, such as Gniezno, 
Lublin, Pelplin, and Plock. How definitive these losses are we cannot 
yet tell since all these libraries, as well as Warsaw and Wroclaw, have 
recently had some manuscripts returned from Russia. Moreover, in 
many instances, the library buildings were destroyed or seriously 
damaged. The work of repairing and rebuilding has made steady 
progress, and only when it has been completed will there be a more 
definitive picture of what has been lost, what preserved. 

In the former German territories, and especially in Silesia, there has 
been a tendency to centralize collections that used to be widely scat- 
tered. The University Library in Wroclaw now combines what is left 
of the manuscripts of the former University Library, and of the city 
library, the so-called Rehdigeriana, as well as of several smaller li- 
braries such as Goerlitz and Liegnitz. Also the Chapter Library in 
Wroclaw absorbed a church library from Neisse. The Ossolineum 
which used to be in Lwow, now Russian territory, has been trans- 
ferred to Wroclaw. Private collections have been completely ab- 
sorbed by the state. The former Zamoyski collection, and what is left 
of the Krasinski collection, now form the core of the National Library 
in Warsaw. The Kornik castle collection belongs to the Academy of 
Sciences, the Tarnow collection to the University Library in Cracow, 
part of the Branicki collection to the Ossolineum in Wroclaw, and 
the collection of the Czartoryski Museum has been nationalized. On 
the other hand, ecclesiastical collections have been preserved in most 
instances, except in special cases such as the library of the Augustini- 
ans in Cracow which has been absorbed by the University Library. 

Catalogues of manuscripts are being prepared for publication in a 
few cases, such as Kornik, and there is a good deal of scholarly activity 
in the Renaissance field, centering on the visual arts, including book 
illumination, on the history of Cracow University, on Copernicus 
and Polish humanism. Philippus Callimachus, an Italian humanist 
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who lived in Poland during the latter part of his life, is being much 
studied, and a critical edition of his works is in progress. 

In East Germany, where I stayed a little over two weeks, I visited 
libraries in Berlin, Leipzig, Dessau, Zwickau, Erfurt, Gotha, Weimar, 
Jena, Merseburg, Halle, Zeitz, Rostock, and Greifswald. Whereas the 
city libraries in Leipzig and Erfurt, the state library in Gotha, the uni- 
versity library in Greifswald, the collegiate and chapter libraries in 
Zeitz are known for the most part from printed catalogues, large 
parts of the manuscripts of the State Library in Berlin, of the Univer- 
sity Library in Leipzig, and of the State Library in Dessau are uncata- 
logued, whereas there are no printed catalogues for Zwickau, Wei- 
mar, Jena, Halle, Merseburg, Rostock, or for the Cathedral Library 
in Erfurt. 

The problems arising from damaged library buildings are as serious 
in East Germany as they are in Poland, and there are also many losses 
and dislocations, though perhaps these are not as extensive as in Po- 


land. Berlin, Dresden, Dessau, and Magdeburg had heavy losses, but 


some of their manuscripts have recently been returned from Russia. 
Private collections have been nationalized, and what was left of the 
Stolberg collection in Wernigerode is now at the University Library 
in Halle, which has also absorbed a large number of other small collec- 
tions from the neighborhood. Several small city and school libraries 
have either lost their manuscripts during the war, or turned them 
over to larger libraries. On the other hand, most of the ecclesiastical 
libraries, both Protestant and Catholic, have remained under the ad- 
ministration of their respective church authorities. 

Historical scholarship in East Germany is active in such fields as 
classical, patristic, and Byzantine studies, and in early printing, and it 
is to be hoped that this may be at least of indirect benefit to Renais- 
sance studies. 

The two weeks which I spent in Russia were limited to Moscow 
and Leningrad. The information which I was able to obtain on other 
cities was rather limited. The collections in the two Russian capitals 
are well kept, and they are largely intact, except for the Zaluski man- 
uscripts turned over to the Poles after the First World War and de- 
stroyed in Warsaw during the Second. The Lenin State Library in 
Moscow has a small but interesting collection which has been de- 
scribed in a recent article, but not yet catalogued. The Public Library 
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in Leningrad measures up to its reputation, even after the loss of the 
Zaluski manuscripts. It is by far the most important collection of 
Western manuscripts in Russia, and a sizable part of it has not been 
described in printed catalogues. There are two more interesting col- 
lections in Leningrad: the library of the Academy of Sciences, which 
has been described, but not catalogued, in a recent publication, and 
the Archive of the Historical Institute of the same Academy, which is 
uncatalogued. There are also a few important illuminated manuscripts 
in the Hermitage Museum. 

Former private and ecclesiastical collections have all been national- 
ized since the Revolution. Of the manuscripts of the former General 
Staff Library and of the Roman Catholic Academy, known from 
printed descriptions, I identified some in the public libraries of Mos- 
cow and Leningrad. 

There is one fundamental difference between the collections of 
Western manuscripts in Russia and those in Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and East Germany. The latter countries participated in the Latin civi- 
lization of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, and hence many of 
the Latin manuscripts in those countries, just as in the countries of 
Western Europe, were locally produced, or have been there for many 
centuries. In Russia, on the other hand, the older manuscripts of local 
provenance are Greek and Slavic, not Latin or Western. Latin and 
other Western manuscripts in Russia are due to comparatively recent 
acquisition, since the eighteenth century, just as in the United States. 

Russian scholars are actively interested in Latin palaeography and 
book illumination, in Renaissance art and Italian humanism, and 
more broadly in the economic and cultural history of the period.‘ 

If I shall now try to sum up the scholarly results of my journey, I 
can only cite a few examples that are fresh in my mind. And I shall no 
longer try to differentiate between the various countries I visited, but 
rather arrange my remarks according to certain types of material. 

The most modest part of my work consisted in ascertaining the 
preservation or loss of specific manuscripts that were known to me 
from printed descriptions, in obtaining their present locations or shelf 
marks where they had been changed, or in verifying their contents 
where the printed descriptions did not seem to give sufficient infor- 


4M. Goukowsky, ‘La Renaissance italienne dans les travaux des historiens de l’urss’, 
Bibliotheque d’ Humanisme et Renaissance xv (1956), 306-315. 
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mation. Thus I saw the famous manuscripts of Naldus in Toruti, of 
Petrus Cenninus in Cracow, of Baptista Guarinus in Jena, of Johannes 
Herrgott in Greifswald, of Cato Saccus in Leningrad, of Giordano 
Bruno in Moscow, and the codex unicus of Pius 1’s comedy Chrysis 
in Prague. On the other hand, I had to note the loss of several impor- 
tant manuscripts of the Zaluski collection in Warsaw and of the Reh- 
digeriana in Wroclaw. The famous Salerno manuscript in Breslau 
had disappeared, and whereas the bulk of the Milich manuscripts 
from Goerlitz is now divided between the University Library and the 
Archive in Wroclaw, the codex unicus of Ludovicus Lazarellus’ ec- 
logues, known from printed descriptions, is missing. 

Among the manuscripts not known from catalogues or printed 
descriptions, there were a number of unrecorded copies of well- 
known texts that are important at least for the statistics of their dif 
fusion. Thus I found manuscripts of Poggio, Bruni, Pius m, and 
Campanella, another manuscript of Ficino, and another manuscript 
of the gloss of Bartholomaeus of Salerno. More important were 


__ the cases where I was able to locate a second copy of a text previously 


known from a single manuscript only. This happened with some 
writings of Galeottus Martius, of Philippus Callimachus, of Alaman- 
no Rinuccini, and with Jacobus Faber Stapulensis’ de magia naturali. 
The latter case is especially significant since the only previously known 
complete manuscript of the work is damaged and partly unreadable. 
There was also an early copy of a rare grammatical work by Alberic 
of Montecassino. In some instances, the material preserved in Eastern 
libraries acquired significance because it matched and supplemented 
manuscripts known from Western collections. Thus the Leningrad 
manuscript of Cato Saccus contains book m of his Semideus, whereas 
book ris found in a Western library. Another Russian collection owns 
a beautifully written and illuminated manuscript containing the Latin 
version of a work by Diomede Carafa that resembles very closely a 
manuscript in Italy that contains the Latin version of another work by 
the same author. 

Finally, there were also a number of texts that appeared to me to be 
entirely new. There was a religious poem by Joseph Bripius, a collec- 
tion of Latin verse by Aemilius Buccabella, a treatise De nobilitate by 
Laurus Quirinus that seems to differ from the previously known ver- 
sion, a dedication copy of an oration by Aurelio Brandolini, and a 
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legal treatise by Giovanni Mercurio da Correggio supporting the 
claims of Louis x11 against Julius u. There was a manuscript written in 
Toulouse that supplied strong evidence suggesting that Jacobus Pub- 
licius, the humanist active in Germany, was not from Florence as he 
claimed, but rather from Spain. There was a description of Italy trans- 
lated from the French, with a preface of Jean Molinier, a member of 
the circle of Faber Stapulensis; a collection of grammatical and rhe- 
torical works by Ravisius Textor; a collection of other treatises con- 
sidered to be an autograph of Postel; and a fairly late history and 
genealogy of the Diacceto family. To mention still later material, 
there was an unpublished and autograph letter of Vico, and I learned 
in conversation that the Public Library in Leningrad has the complete 
archive of King Jerome Bonaparte that has never been exploited for 
the history of the Napoleonic period in Germany. 

There are only a few examples which I happen to remember, and 
which may have to be revised as a result of further checking and re- 
search. Yet I hope they are sufficient to show that the journey was 
very much worth while in terms of my own work and interests. It 
will also have become apparent that the Eastern collections are not 
different in kind from Western collections for the type of material for 
which I was looking—how should that have been possible since I was 
looking for Western material. I also should not claim that the Eastern 
libraries are as rich in Renaissance material as the libraries in England 
or Spain, let alone Italy. Yet they are rich, and they contain interest- 
ing additional material that is less accessible and partly less well 
known, and that we should try to take notice of. For manuscript 
books are individual and unique entities, as are original works of art. 
A student of Rembrandt or Poussin, of Italian, or Flemish, or modern 
French painting will want to include in his study the numerous and 
excellent works of these masters and schools that are to be found in 
the Hermitage Museum and in other Eastern collections. In the same 
way, a student of Italian humanism and of Renaissance thought 
should be happy to add to the store of his source material the relevant 
manuscripts which happen to be preserved in Eastern European li- 
braries and which in some instances provide most welcome additions 
and illustrations for the material previously known from Western 
collections. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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The Exhibition of Chancery Italic Manuscripts 


REGON was put prominently on the calligraphy map last 

autumn with the premier showing at the Portland Art Museum 
of an ambitious exhibition: ‘Calligraphy: The Golden Age and its 
Modern Revival’. It reopened, with a number of additions and sub- 
tractions, at the Grolier Club of New York City in mid-December to 
a large and appreciative audience. Never before, in this country any- 
way, has the art of the writing master been seen in so many fine ex- 
amples written viva mano. It was done to the taste of a Montefeltro 
duke—not a page of paper or vellum in the whole show had passed 
through printing press or camera. 

The Portland Art Association confessed to an ulterior motive. ‘In 
organizing this exhibition the Portland Art Museum offers a rare op- 
portunity to view work ranging from the time of Charlemagne to 
the present day with the conviction that a tradition which had pro- 
duced such work has been maintained not as a static thing but as a 
living force. If this exhibition can in any way encourage the trans- 
mission of the spirit of this force to those practicing the craft of writ- 
ing, it will have justified its purpose.’ It is only to be expected that 
these committed men ride their hobby hard. Their show recognizes, 
by the way, carolingian and gothic sources and influences; however, 
the golden age is that of the papal chancery scriptors and their cancel- 
laresca hands (popularized by the first printed copybook, Ludovico 
Arrighi’s Operina of 1522). 

The modern revival which stemmed from William Morris’s prac- 
tical investigations of scripts more or less gothic has of recent years 
settled for the most part on those sixteenth-century Italian chancery 
models. The direction in America was apparent as early as 1913 when 
William Addison Dwiggins passed copies after G. A. Tagliente round 
among fellow members of the Society of Printers, Boston; and more 
than a decade before that, even, Frank Chouteau Brown was regret- 
ting the modern neglect of ‘italic and script’ and offering pertinent 
examples from old masters as well as new. Also in 1913, in England, 
Stanley Morison picked out the semi-formal cursive used in one of 
Edward Johnston’s treasured sixteenth-century Italian manuscripts 
(P. Victoris de notis Antiquis’) as the basis for reforming his own 
handwriting. This was a decision of pervasive though incalculable 
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effect. It is agreeable to see at least two of these pioneers represented 
in the exhibition. 

The golden age is glorious in the group of manuscript copybooks 
and exemplary professional pieces mostly from the collection of Mr. 
and Mrs. Philip Hofer. Quite properly they set standards of taste and 
performance unexcelled and only occasionally challenged by work of 
any other period. Bernardino Cataneo, Vespasiano Amphiareo, Ga- 
briel Zocchio, Camillo Bonadeo—the Italian masters easily bear away 
the golden pen for their elegant manuals of instruction and their in- 
cidental showmanship. The French Huguenot Jean de Beauchesne, 
who spread the cancellaresca in England, presses them for honors, 
however, with his broadsheet written in seven different hands. These 
Hofer masterpieces are well supported by selections from the New- 
berry Library’s ample store, and the epistolary accomplishments of 
such famous penmen as Michelangelo and Titian are demonstrated in 
letters drawn, of course, from the treasures of the Pierpont Morgan 
Library. (They say Cellini’s was put away because he had not written 
it well enough.) 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE Ray Nash 


Reviews 


Federico Chabod. Machiavelli and the Renaissance. Translated from the 
Italian by David Moore. With an introduction by A. P. D’Entreves. 
London: Bowes and Bowes, 1958. 258 pp. $5.50. 
Gennaro Sasso. Niccold Machiavelli, Storia del Suo Pensiero Politico. 
Napoli: Istituto Italiano per gli Studi Storici, vol. x, 1958. 504 pp. 
Each century, as it has been frequently stated, has had its own image 
of Machiavelli. To the sixteenth century, he appeared as “old Nick’, 
the devil incarnate, to the philosophes of the eighteenth century he 
was the representative of an amoral egoism which enlightenment 
would overcome, to the nineteenth century he was the prophet of the 
national state. Perhaps one could also say that each nation has empha- 
sized different traits in Machiavelli’s personality. The German Mach- 
iavelli is a philosophical thinker, deeply concerned with ethical prob- 
lems. The Anglo-Saxon Machiavelli is a somewhat donnish political 
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scientist who, for inexplicable reasons, has neglected to dine at the 
Inns of Court. The Italian Machiavelli is of a richer human texture, a 
figure of his time rather than a link in the development of abstract 
problems. He is a practical politician as much as a thinker. His life and 
career serve to shed light on the great tragedy of Italian history, the 
crisis of the sixteenth century which condemned the country which 
had been the leader of Europe, to stagnate for centuries in a backwater 
of European history. Thus the classical works on Machiavelli, which 
Villari and Tommasini composed in the last century, used Machia- 
velli as a focal point for a presentation of the general course of Italian 
history at the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 

The political developments of our century have given a new poign- 
ancy to the perennial interest in the great Florentine, and the Machia- 
velli discussion has entered a new stage. Naturally, Italian scholarship 
has been particularly active in this field. With Roberto Ridolfi’s 
Vita di Niccold Machiavelli, Rome, 1954, a sounder, more solid foun- 
dation has been established for the facts of Machiavelli’s life and career 
so that it has become almost superfluous to go back to the tomes of 
Villari and Tommasini (although, as N. Rubinstein’s excellent article 
on “The beginnings of Niccolé Machiavelli’s career in the Florentine 
chancery’ [Italian Studies, vol. x1 (1956), 72-91] shows, even in this 
factual field corrections and additions are still possible). At the same 
time, Machiavelli’s political thought has been subjected to a new in- 
terpretation in Italy. In this new approach, Federico Chabod has been 
a leading figure, and the recent book by Gennaro Sasso represents 
probably the most detailed and most complete presentation of the 
views now held by Italian scholarship on Machiavelli. The simultane- 
ous appearance of an English translation of essays by Chabod and of 
Sasso’s book gives an opportunity to examine the views about Mach- 
iavelli now held by Italian historians and to see whether, under the 
new clothes, the traditional Italian Machiavelli is still alive. 

Chabod’s works in the Renaissance field are well known to the 
specialist. The volume of selected essays which has now come out in 
English translation has the great value of making it possible for a 
larger English-speaking audience to become acquainted with Cha- 
bod’s views. A bibliographical essay on recent studies in the field of 
the Italian Renaissance which forms the last section of the volume 
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will be found extremely useful by students of the Renaissance, and 
the preceding article on ‘the concept of the Renaissance’ is an excel- 
lent summary of the modern attitude to the crucial issues of the 
Burckhardtian interpretation of the Renaissance—the revival of an- 
tiquity and the emergence of a new ‘realism’. The main part of the 
volume, however, is devoted to Machiavelli. The editor’s selection 
from Chabod’s works on this topic is well suited to provide an insight 
into the characteristic features of Chabod’s Machiavelli interpreta- 
tion. One might call it a psychological approach; political intuition 
and creative imagination seem to Chabod the decisive elements in 
Machiavelli’s intellectual make-up. Chabod emphasizes—and with 
this he continues the traditional Italian line—the close connection of 
Machiavelli’s ideas with the peculiar Italian political situation of the 
sixteenth century. Chabod is less concerned than Villari was with the 
crisis in the field of foreign affairs. To Chabod it is the disintegration 
of social life, the insufficiency of a guild organization in a capitalist 
world, the contrast between a declining feudal organization in the 
rural areas and a highly rationalized urban life, which led to the rise of 
the Signore as the only factor promising a re-establishment of politi- 
cal and social coherence and inspired Machiavelli’s construction of the 
Prince as political savior. 

Sasso’s book bears the stamp of the Istituto Italiano per gli studi 
storici, which, founded by Benedetto Croce, is now directed by Cha- 
bod. Sasso gives frequent expression to his admiration for Chabod, 
and the younger scholar adopts the psychological pattern of Machia- 
velli’s intellectual development which Chabod had suggested. The 
construction of the Prince represents the high point in Machiavelli’s 
development; when the hopes for a renewal of Italian political life 
which Machiavelli connected with the conception of the Prince fade, 
Machiavelli’s thought begins to lose its creative tension, observations 
on empirical facts and normative ideas are no longer fully co-ordinat- 
ed, Fortuna becomes again the all-powerful goddess, the possibilities 
of a rational control of politics recede. But Sasso clearly shows also 
something of the all-pervasive influence which Benedetto Croce has 
exerted over Italian historical scholarship in the twentieth century. 
According to Croce the chief task of the historian is to show the pro- 
cess of widening intellectual consciousness, and facts are significant 
only in so far as they stimulate this process. Thus the entire emphasis 
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of Sasso’s book is placed on the evolution and analysis of Machiavelli’s 
intellectual system. In showing the transformation of Machiavelli’s 
political experiences into thought, Sasso is subtle and penetrating; the 
whole first part of his book is devoted to this task, Machiavelli’s let- 
ters, reports, and brief treatises during his term of service in the Flor- 
entine chancellery are closely analyzed as to their meaning for the 
evolution of Machiavelli’s mind, more precisely than this has ever 
been done before. The second part of the book, chiefly devoted to an 
analysis of the Prince and the Discorsi, is slightly disappointing. Since 
Machiavelli’s system is now formed, Sasso does not find it necessary 
to proceed in the same painstaking manner of a detailed analysis of 
each chapter of these works. He concentrates on a discussion of 
Machiavelli’s basic concepts and ideas and adopts, therefore, the same 
method which was used in the past in dealing with the Prince and the 
Discorsi. This does not mean that this second part of the book does 
not also contain interesting remarks and observations. Sasso sheds 
new light on Machiavelli’s concept of Fortuna, he makes some very 
fine observations on the differences in the character of the various 
books of the Discorsi, and it will be very difficult to disprove the valid- 
ity of the analysis by which Sasso shows the close connection of the 
first eighteen chapters of the Discorsi with the Prince. Nevertheless, 
after the exhaustive build-up of the first part of the book, the results 
of the discussion of Machiavelli’s chief works seem somewhat meagre. 

But perhaps it is asking too much to expect new and startling reve- 
lations about one of the most discussed and analyzed political thinkers 
of all times, and it must be emphatically stated that Sasso’s book is an 
impressive achievement. There remain certain doubts, however. In 
analyzing the written documentation of Machiavelli’s political activi- 
ties, the correspondence and occasional writings, exclusively from the 
point of view of their connection with the political system expressed 
in the Prince and the Discorsi, Sasso seems frequently to underestimate 
the extent by which these earlier writings were patterned by practical 
needs. Contradictions are smoothed over or even eliminated by over- 
interpretations. Machiavelli’s intellectual development seems to 
evolve almost automatically and inevitably to its logical high point, 
the Prince and the first eighteen chapters of the Discorsi. He seems to 
be entirely separated from the intellectual milieu in which he lived, an 
isolated intellectual giant, working out with the assurance of a sleep- 
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walker the consequences of his musings. It is difficult to imagine that 
this grave and lonely thinker was the author of Mandragola. 

Thus, in Sasso’s presentation, Machiavelli seems to lose something 
of what has always been a distinguishing feature of the Italian inter- 
pretation of Machiavelli, namely human variety. Nevertheless, Sas- 
so’s work does not represent a complete break with the Italian tradi- 
tion. According to Sasso, Machiavelli’s foremost achievement, at the 
high point of his intellectual development, in the time of the compo- 
sition of the Prince, was his grasp of the conception of the state. It can 
probably be questioned whether this idea can be found as clearly in 
Machiavelli’s writings as it is generally assumed. But even if Machia- 
velli embraced this idea, it was only one of his contributions to politi- 
cal thought, and to restrict his achievement to this one discovery 
severely limits the richness of what he can teach us. In centering his 
interpretation of Machiavelli’ intellectual development and the anal- 
ysis of his thought around this one issue, Sasso remains firmly planted 
in the Italian tradition. Like so many distinguished Italian scholars be- 
fore him, he is convinced that what was the great tragedy of Italian 
history, namely the failure to attain a comprehensive political organi- 
zation at the end of the Middle Ages, must have been the crucial prob- 
lem of Italy’s greatest political thinker. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE Felix Gilbert 


Ernest Hatch Wilkins. Petrarch’s Eight Years in Milan. Cambridge: 
The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1958. xx-+266 pp. Till. $8. 

Between May and July 1353, preparatory to settling down either in 
Mantua or in Padua, Petrarch stopped at Milan where he was unex- 
pectedly invited to reside by Archbishop Giovanni Visconti, then 
lord of the city and of all of Lombardy. He was assured that there he 
would find the solitude that he longed for as well as the leisure and 
freedom to live as he saw fit without undue molestation. In view of 
this attractive promise he accepted the invitation at once and, save for 
brief intervals, he remained in the Lombard capital and its immediate 
environs until 1361, when in order to escape the plague he took refuge 
in Padua. 

In his reconstruction of this eight-year span of the great Florentine’s 
life Professor Wilkins has relied primarily on information contained 
in his letters and those addressed to him. In this connection many a 
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controversial problem has had to be solved, particularly the dating of 
a number of Petrarch’s letters, an arduous task that was started by 
Wilkins as early as 1929 in his Modern Discussions of the Dates of Pe- 
trarch’s Prose Letters and A Tentative Chronological List of Petrarch’ s 
Prose Letters, and that has continued to the present time. Precise 
chronological order in the presentation of the epistolary material is, 
in fact, one of the most admirable features of the volume. Naturally, 
no other evidence of any biographical consequence is overlooked. 

In order to give an idea of the method followed, which I think is 
unique and highly enlightening, it will be apropos to quote from 
Wilkins’ Preface. “Tidings of events that meant much to him [Pe- 
trarch] are recorded . . . not as of the times when those events actually 
occurred but as of the times when he learned of them; and letters ad- 
dressed to him are treated not as of the dates when they were written 
but as of the times when they came into his hands. This procedure re- 
sults in frequent discontinuities in subject: but life itself is discontinu- 
ous, and the very frequency of the discontinuities that appear in this 
book may serve to illustrate the extraordinary variety of Petrarch’s 
own experiences.’ 

In Milan we see Petrarch busily engaged in arranging and revising 
compositions already completed, continuing others and writing new 
works such as the Invective contra Medicum, De Remediis, Itinerarium 
Syriacum, etc. Though he was not without good friends in his new 
locale, those who were dearest to him (except for two visits from 
Boccaccio and one from Laelius) remained far away, and with these 
he kept in fairly constant epistolary contact. His official duties were 
rather limited, the most important being missions to Venice, 1354, 
Prague, 1356, and Paris, 1360. He was mentally disturbed over the 
waywardness of his son, Giovanni, and hurt and inconvenienced by 
the thievery of his servants which obliged him to move in 1359 from 
his house near Sant’Ambrogio to more modest quarters near San 
Simpliciano. Fam. xxu, 10, written in 1360, reveals a ‘significant lite- 
rary and spiritual re-orientation’ in Petrarch’s announced intention to 
use the writings of the Church Fathers, Paul and the Psalms to direct 
his life and the classic writers only as models of style. On the whole, 
for most of his sojourn in Milan, he must have been satisfied with his 
surroundings, but he did have momentary misgivings and these he 
voices on three occasions. He was willing to settle down in Naples in 
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1355 provided this might provide him the opportunity of living the 
solitary life he desired (Eight Years . . ., p. 107), in Rome in 1358 (p. 
172), and in Provence the following year (p. 180). 

These facts and considerably more besides can be learned from 
Wilkins’ narrative. Above all, the amassing of minute details telling 
us what Petrarch thought, wrote, and did from month to month, 
from day to day, and often at a specified hour, has the effect of giving 
him intense humanness. The privilege of enjoying such an intimate 
portrait ofa great figure in world culture is rare indeed. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY Joseph G. Fucilla 


Petrarch at Vaucluse. Letters in Verse and Prose. Translated by Ernest 
Hatch Wilkins. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. xi-+ 
216 pp. $7.50. 


This is just the place for me, and if the opportunity should ever come, I would 
rather live here than in any great city. (Ep. Sen. x, 2) 


Whether or not actually expressed by an adolescent Petrarch on his 
very first visit to Vaucluse, the thought is so recorded by the aging 
Petrarch some fifty years later and serves to show that his Provencal 
retreat was a spiritual center for him, not only while he resided there 
during a significant portion of his life—the period 1337-53 (including 
several absences), but also, with continuing importance, during the 
rest of his long and productive maturity. This, for him, dearest spot 
on earth was, moreover, implicitly and constantly identified in Pe- 
trarch’s mind with his ever cherished freedom and tranquillity, so 
necessary to his dedicated life of letters. A volume on Petrarch at Vau- 
cluse is obviously justified, therefore; and the choice is particularly 
well conceived in view of the many major works of Petrarch which 
were undertaken, though not in every case completed, there, e.g., the 
Africa, De viris illustribus, Secretum, Rerum memorandarum libri, De vita 
solitaria, as well as Latin eclogues and a large number of the Italian 
poems. 

From among the very numerous Latin letters written by Petrarch 
while residing at Vaucluse, Dr. Wilkins has carefully chosen fifty rep- 
resentative pieces. Any such selection, of course, opens itself to criti- 
cism, not to mention quibbling, by the specialized scholar, but one 
could scarcely quarrel with Dr. Wilkins’ selection in fulfilling his pur- 
pose of drawing a general, yet intimate, portrait of his subject. Not 
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primarily a ‘scholar’s book’, it is nevertheless based on the soundest 
scholarship and on the considered judgment of one who has lived 
with Petrarch for over half a century. Indeed, only the specialist, in- 
timately acquainted with Petrarch and his works, will fully appreciate 
the skill and knowledge that achieved such a representative selection. 

There emerge from these various letters Petrarch’s many-sided 
character and personality, his rich intellect, his peculiar genius, his 
engaging humanity. More particularly, they reveal his many affec- 
tions: his love of Laura, his many friendships of all degree, both an- 
cient and modern, his dedication to books and the literary life, his 
feeling for nature, his love of Italy, his moral, social, and political 
ideals, his passion for tranquil, untrammeled solitude, his concern for 
glory, and not least of all, his particular attachment to Vaucluse. Here 
is evidence of the extraordinarily wide range and distinctive quality 
of Petrarch’s contacts among his contemporaries, including the ex- 
alted, the great and near-great, as well as the familiar, the lowly, or 
obscure. The touching example of his friendship with Philippe de 
Cabassoles, of nearby Cavaillon, should not go unmentioned. It is 
noteworthy, also, how every subject with which he concerned him- 
self, whether contemporary with his own time or of remotest antiq- 
uity, affected him with keen personal directness. All events out there 
in the world or near at hand, all persons with whom he was in any 
way associated, or with whom he assumed any relationship, every- 
thing, he always somehow related to his own inner self as ultimate 
center of reference. From this personal ‘bias’ allied with a vast human- 
istic erudition, largely stems that essayistic quality so typical of Pe- 
trarch’s epistolary writing and so effective in sustaining continued 
interest even today. 

Dr. Wilkins’ translation does honor to the original; it is smooth, 
elegant, and lyrical as pertinent, and yet modestly unpretentious, mak- 
ing for a tone of surprising naturalness. Under his sensitive hand, the 
rhetoric of the original pieces obtrudes remarkably little, thanks also, 
to be sure, to the judicious omission of a few passages which might 
have offended in this respect. The letters in prose are rendered in 
prose, those in verse, in blank verse, except for the Exul ab Italia, 
whose rhymed hexametric couplets are done in rhymed couplets. 
Preceding and linking the letters are brief summary statements by Dr. 
Wilkins designed to clarify and co-ordinate the several pieces. A beau- 
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tifully made volume from a physical standpoint too, Petrarch at Vau- 
cluse is a book-lover’s prize, delighting the eye no less than the spirit. 

In the absence, remarkable as it is unfortunate, of an available biog- 
raphy of Petrarch in English, here then is an attractive means of 
knowing more intimately Petrarch the man. If it is a fractional ac- 
count biographically, spiritually it is fairly complete. The book is, 
patently, intended for the general reader of some culture, interested in 
pleasant intercourse with a great and highly articulate human being. 
It should also interest many academic colleagues who may be indi- 
rectly acquainted with Petrarch the Humanist, or with the poet of 
Laura, or with the literary phenomenon to which Petrarch gave his 
name and which more or less influenced European poetry for several 
hundred years. 

Finally, the Petrarch specialist in particular and students of Italian 
literature in general will certainly welcome Petrarch at Vaucluse to 
their shelves alongside Dr. Wilkins’ other well-known Petrarchan 
volumes, such as The Making of the ‘Canzoniere’ and Other Petrarchan 
Studies (Rome, 1951) and Studies in the Life and Works of Petrarch 
(Cambridge, 1955). 

VASSAR COLLEGE Anthony L. Pellegrini 


John Charles Nelson. Renaissance Theory of Love. The Context of 
Giordano Bruno’s Eroici furori. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1958. 258 pp. $6. 

In this work, originally offered as a dissertation at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Professor Nelson proposes to illuminate Bruno’s philosoph- 
ical works through an examination of Gli eroici furori, and to illumi- 
nate the Eroici furori by showing its relation to the philosophic love- 
literature of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The result is an ex- 
tremely interesting and useful book. 

Like Dante, Bruno was parte per sé stesso, and he found it difficult to 
reconcile his views with those of anyone else. He rejected the author- 
ity of Aristotle, but he did not call himself'a Platonist—he was averse 
to authority in general, and enjoyed the more or less unique distinc- 
tion of being anathematized in turn by all of the major Western 
churches, Catholic, Lutheran, and Calvinist. A masochist of truly re- 
markable talent, he had a genius for making lasting enmities wher- 
ever he went, and his travels took him over a good part of Europe. 
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He was certainly neither a liberal nor a tolerant man. On the con- 
trary, he was a violent and quarrelsome individualist who would very 
likely have strained the concept of academic freedom in an age far 
more liberal than his. Nevertheless, many have felt the charm of his 
genius. 

Bruno was not a systematic philosopher. It is not easy to reconcile 
the contradictions his writings present nor to bring order out of his 
changing philosophic moods. The De la causa is monistic and panthe- 
istic; the Eroici furori is Neoplatonic; in the Spaccio he seems indiffer- 
ent to the divine madness which is the subject of the Eroici furori; in 
De monade he is an atomist. The truth is, perhaps, that, while his learn- 
ing was vast, he was as much poet as philosopher, and in general it is 
through flashes of poetic insight that he thrills us in his writings. On 
the other hand, his taste in poetry, from the viewpoint of style, is dis- 
tinctly unreliable, not to say atrocious, and the extreme floridity of 
his rhetoric makes the Eroici furori something of a trial for all but the 
most heroic of his admirers. Nevertheless, not even the severest of his 
critics can deny the grandeur of his conception and the fierce intensity 
of aspiration which breathes through the pages of this extraordinary 
work. 

Professor Nelson very properly bases himself upon the researches 
of Spampanato, Tocco, Gentile, and Corsano, whose contributions to 
Bruno scholarship he reviews concisely in an excellent introductory 
chapter. He then devotes a sizable chapter to the prose commentaries 
on love-poetry which are related to the Eroici furori—to the Vita 
Nuova and the Convivio; the commentaries of Dino del Garbo and 
‘Egidio Colonna’ upon Cavalcanti’s canzone Donna mi prega; Lorenzo 
de’ Medici’s Comento; and Pico’s commentary on Benivieni’s canzone. 
This chapter is followed by one of similar nature in which the author 
analyzes some sixteen trattati d’amore in a series of careful summaries 
with critical comments. These range from the Symposium of Plato and 
Ficino’s commentary upon it to the Discorsi of Annibale Romei 
which were published in the very year of the Eroici furori, in 1585. 
Occasionally these summaries are unusually full—the summary of 
Leone Ebreo’s treatise runs to seventeen pages of text—and this is 
perhaps the most useful part of the book for the casual student of the 
period. The analysis of the Eroici furori which follows is in a similar 
vein. The author very ably brings these dialogues into a proper rela- 
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tion to the preceding material, but he wisely avoids any attempt to 
solve the many enigmas which the text presents, and which in general 
scholars tend to pass over in silence. 

In the hyperbolic aspect of Bruno’s style, Professor Nelson sees the 
premonitory symptoms of that secentismo which infected so much of 
the poetry of Italy in the succeeding age. He forgets, perhaps, what 
vast strides Italian poets had already made in this direction, how much 
secentismo there was, so to speak, in the quattrocento, particularly among 
poets of the Neapolitan school. The author believes, nevertheless, 
that Bruno played a considerable réle in ushering in the new century 
of poetry. I am not at all convinced that this is a position worth de- 
fending. The bad poetry which the Nolan wrote for the Eroici furori, 
obviously, is itself the fruit of a considerable development in the di- 
rection of tasteless ingenuity, as Professor Nelson himself briefly 
points out. But if the meraviglie of Marino are to be attributed to 
Bruno, then we may well ponder the wisdom of the Roman inquisi- 
tors who consigned this philosopher to the flames. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Maurice Valency 


Gordon Worth O’Brien. Renaissance Poetics and the Problem of Power. 
Institute of Elizabethan Studies, Chicago 37, Illinois, 1956. xxvi+ 
127 pp. $3.50. 

The title of this book is misleading. The book is not a study of 
Renaissance poetic theory, and the problem of power referred to is a 
very specialized one. The scope of the work might have been better 
indicated by a title along these lines, ‘Man Dignified: a Study of 
English Renaissance Poetry’. 

The author’s intention is in no one place clearly set out, but by 
piecing together what he says in the preface, the introduction, and the 
conclusion, and by working carefully through the 120 pages which 
constitute the two chapters, I come out with this description. The 
author examines the belief of the Christian humanists that man could 
rise almost to divine knowledge and power in this present life, and 
shows the importance of this concept for the understanding of the 
imagery of poets of the English Renaissance, especially Shakespeare, 
Spenser, and Milton. 

In Chapter 1 “The Clear Spirit: The Avatar of Knowledge’ and 
Chapter u ‘Microcosmos: The Avatar of Power’ he traces the origin 
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and development of these ideas from classical, scriptural, and medi- 
eval sources to the writings of the humanists, and then in the light of 
these traditions directs our attention to some significant passages in 
English poetry which may now be more fully understood. 

The ‘clear spirit’ he shows to be a fusion of the mirror emblem 
(St. Paul) and the spirit emblem (medieval Platonism). These em- 
blems of man’s mastery of secular knowledge are exemplified in such 
poets as Donne, Greville, Shakespeare, and Davies, and the debate 
over the proper limits of man’s aspirations is outlined for us from the 
writings of Augustine, Aquinas, Calvin, Cornelius Agrippa, Bacon, 
and the Cambridge Platonists. Spenser is invoking the Christian-Pla- 
tonic metaphysics when he praises the queen’s ‘pure mind’ as a ‘mir- 
rour sheene’ (FQ, vi, Prol., 6). ‘Spenser was as firmly persuaded of 
the Mirror’s perfectibility as were any of the Christian optimists from 
whom he borrowed’ (p. 40). 

In Milton the notion of the ‘clear spirit’ (Lycidas, |. 70) finds fullest 
expression; his concept of the poet and of the god-like potentialities 
of man’s mind arises from his taking the Christian Platonists at their 
word. Through discipline, study, and meditation he prepared him- 
self for “Things unattempted yet in Prose or Rhime’. In Lycidas, and 
in the three invocations to Urania in Paradise Lost, Milton reveals his 
conviction that the ‘clear spirit’ can in sapience over-soar the Adver- 
sary. This was the sin of Eve, that she “prevented her time’. She be- 
lieved herself to be ready for the supernatural wisdom promised her 
by Satan, when in fact she was only a spirit potentially clear. 

In the second chapter, on man as the microcosm with power to 
order the macrocosm, the discussion leads to Milton again but this 
time includes some interesting pages on Shakespeare, where lines 
from Lear, Macbeth, and The Tempest are re-interpreted by means of 
‘the rhetoric of disorder, correspondence, and sublimation’ (p. 110). 

A first reading of this book does not give a fair impression of its 
value, and my own estimation of it changed considerably as I went 
back to it a second and third time. The organization and the style 
leave a good deal to be desired; it is easy to be put off by some awk- 
ward introductions and unnecessarily involved sentences. I had the 
feeling that this was possibly a doctoral thesis which had not been 
completely distilled. 


On re-reading I was impressed by the strength and coherence of 
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the main argument, and by the massive array of citations, both from 
the primary sources and from modern criticism. This is a thorough 
piece of investigation and at no point did I feel that any important 
evidence was being neglected. | 

An inherent difficulty in a work which tries to bring the history of 
ideas into close conjunction with textual interpretation is that neither 
the philosophers nor the literary critics will be completely satisfied. 
In this particular case I feel that the philosophers will have less to 
complain about than the students of literature. The enhanced under- 
standing of Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton which is offered to us is 
placed behind too many barricades. 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO M. H. M. MacKinnon 


David Herlihy. Pisa in the Early Renaissance: A Study of Urban Growth. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1958. xx-+228 pp. $4.50. 

By ‘early Renaissance’ the author means the Age of Dante. This is a 
new meaning used by a few historians and opposed by most as crea- 
ting confusion. 

Professor Herlihy presents the thesis that Pisa is an example of 
arrested economic growth. The Battle of Meloria (August 6, 1284) in 
which the Pisan fleet was captured by the Genoese was, of course, a 
major setback, but there were other causes which prevented Pisa from 
keeping pace with Genoa or Florence, especially after 1300. Herlihy 
emphasizes that Pisa’s geographic position at the mouth of the Arno 
was unfavorable because of poor drainage, recurrent floods, malaria- 
infested swamps, so that the city was ravaged more than others by 
endemic malaria and epidemics of plague and pestilence. The district 
or contado favored sheep raising but a major woolen industry failed to 
develop. At any rate, Florence outstripped its neighbor partly because 
of a more favorable location on higher ground and in a fertile wheat- 
growing plain. 

In order to sketch the changing picture of urban life, Herlihy deals 
with a variety of topics from agriculture, medieval dress, and taxes to 
social conflict and the rise of a new class of capitalists enriched by 
trade and commerce and opposed by an older aristocracy whose 
wealth consisted of urban property and rural estates. Here and there 
we get glimpses of this struggle but the issues at stake are not clearly 
delineated. In general the evidence is scanty, but the author has filled 
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the gaps by presenting hypotheses which are useful even if they may 
be invalidated by future research. Perhaps the failure of the Pisans to 
develop powerful banking companies similar to the great Florentine 
companies was one of the factors responsible for Pisa’s retarded growth. 
As source material, Professor Herlihy has used chiefly hitherto un- 
known notarial records. They are far less numerous than those of 
Genoa for the same period, but they give nevertheless a fair picture of 
social life in the thirteenth century. However, such records by their 
very nature are not equally informative on all aspects of urban growth. 
The book has the good quality of being concise. It sheds a new light 
on the problem of Pisa’s decline leading eventually to subjugation by 
the Florentine republic. The author’s style is vivid, but sometimes a 
bit recherché at the expense of clarity. As the first book of a young 
scholar, it still lacks a certain finish, but it shows that the author has 
talent and promise. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Florence Edler de Roover 


Richard H. Trame, s.j. Rodrigo Sanchez de Arévalo, 1404-1470. 
Spanish Diplomat and Champion of the Papacy. Washington, D.C.: 
The Catholic University of America Press, 1958. The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Studies in Mediaeval History xv. ix-+242 pp. 
$2.75. 

Born in 1404, educated at Salamanca in law and theology, succes- 
sively bishop of Oviedo, Zamora, Calahorra, and Palencia, ambassa- 
dor of Juan u and Enrique tv of Castile, royal procurator in Rome 
and castellan of Castel Sant’Angelo under Pope Paul 1, Rodrigo 
Sanchez de Arévalo moved on the periphery of great events and knew 
men more interesting than himself. He observed the squabbles of the 
Council of Basel and represented Castile at the Congress of Mantua— 
an ‘insignificant’ embassy, Pius u crossly recorded in his Commentar- 
ies. Cusanus wrote him a letter. Torquemada deplored his hostility to 
the Roman and Holy Roman Emperors. Platina and Pomponius 
Laetus were his prisoners. When Laetus requested books by Lactan- 
tius and Macrobius to while away the time, Arévalo sent him instead 
his own Contra tres propositiones Concilii Basiliensis and An licet fugere 
a locis ubi saevit pestis. 

These are two of twenty-seven treatises written by Arévalo be- 
tween 1440 and his death in 1470, four of which were previously un- 
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known and are described here by Father Trame for the first time. 
They reveal a man of varied but unbrilliant talents: a jejune historian, 
a popular moralist, a political theorist and controversialist of extreme 
but unoriginal views. His modest importance for political theory lies 
in his radical hostility to conciliarism and the pretentions of secular 
rulers. He nourished his zeal on the theorists of the plenitudo potestatis 
of the papacy in both spiritual and temporal spheres, Giles of Rome 
and James of Viterbo, Augustinus Triumphus and Alvarus Pelagius; 
and he expounds their views with a rare, unsubtle fidelity. His writ- 
ings, consequently, as Father Trame says, are ‘noteworthy more for 
the vigorous and continued support they lent to the policies of the 
popes from Eugene Iv to Paul m than for their intrinsic merit and 
originality’. But they are noteworthy too as striking examples of the 
familiar gap between political theory and political reality. For Aré- 
valo invariably tells us about what ought to be rather than what is, 
repeating Unam sanctam, an anachronism at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, to popes and princes who were already laying 
the foundations of the territorial churches of the sixteenth century, 
when appointment to high ecclesiastical benefices would become 
virtually a royal monopoly, when the French and Spanish clergy 
would be regularly taxed, when no papal bull or nuncio would be 
received in France or Spain without the approval and examination of 
the royal council. Arévalo can therefore tell us nothing about the 
novelties of his age. He can still interest us as a case history in the 
transmission and adaptation of traditional ideas and assumptions. 
Father Trame’s reliable and scholarly book records Arévalo’s life 
‘in strict chronological order’, pausing at the appropriate dates to 
summarize his treatises. This is the method of the annalist. It has the 
useful virtues of simplicity, clarity, and faithfulness to the actual order 
of events. But it has pitfalls too, and Father Trame has not avoided 
them all. His writing reflects too much of the repetitiveness of life. 
Proper emphasis is often sacrificed to the balanced progress of tem- 
poral narritive. An account of an insignificant embassy to Charles vu, 
for example, is given more space than the description of the Speculum 
vitae humanae, which went through thirty-eight editions and was 
Arévalo’s one work of any consequence to his contemporaries. Para- 
phrase, finally, is too rarely illuminated by systematic analysis and 
direct quotation. One longs for the voice of the man himself, and 
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must be satisfied with knowing, after a précis of Arévalo’s 1450 ju 
bilee sermon on Peter and Paul, that he spoke much of Peter but very 
briefly of Paul “because the shortness of time does not permit more’. 
These are difficulties of structure and style. They are important. 
But a more important fact is that Father Trame’s book is accurate and 
copious in documentation, judicious and objective in judgment, and 
does more than justice to its subject. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY Eugene F. Rice, Jr. 


Walter Pagel. Paracelsus. An Introduction to Philosophical Medicine in 
the Era of the Renaissance. Basle and New York: S. Karger. xii+pp. 
368. 70 Swiss francs. 

There are several ways in which students of Renaissance thought, 
both scientific and philosophical, will find this book extremely useful. 

First, and most important, it is invaluable to have a comprehensive, 
precise, and reliable account of Paracelsus’ main theories and ideas. 
There are many obscure and difficult writers of this period for whom 
such an account would be valuable; but Paracelsus is, I think, obscure 
and difficult in a peculiar, perhaps unique manner which makes such 
help as Dr. Pagel gives us not only useful but essential. This peculiar 
obscurity derives from the fact, noted by Dr. Pagel, that it seems im- 
possible to read his works, at least for the first time, without under- 
going a violent emotional reaction, without feeling either passionate 
admiration or, more usually, contempt and anger; and this is also true 
of Paracelsus’ contemporaries and immediate followers. These clouds 
of emotion make insuperable the task of finding recognizable patterns 
of thought in a voluminous, unsystematic, and revolutionary writer. 
It is one of Dr. Pagel’s great merits that he has broken through this 
emotional barrier, and hence, throughout this book, is able patiently 
to search for the main outlines of Paracelsus’ thinking, whilst refusing 
to gloss over the considerable areas of nonsense and superstition it 
contains. Even with this balanced approach, and with his wide knowl- 
edge of sixteenth-century philosophical and medical literature, he is 
not, of course, able to produce an entirely lucid account. I doubt if 
this could ever be achieved, mainly because of Paracelsus’ wildly lux- 
uriant terminology in which every term overlaps in meaning with 
almost every other. It is possible, but not probable, that an attempt to 
analyze and classify these overlaps might produce greater clarity and 
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order than Dr. Pagel has achieved. In any case, from this account one 
can see, in recognizable, if still hazy outline, the main shapes of Para- 
celsus’ thought: the rejection of discursive reasoning in favor of some 
kind of intuition, the prevalence of analogical thinking, especially of 
macro- microcosm analogies, the effort to overcome body-mind dual- 
ism by animating traditional inorganic entities, such as the elements, 
and by inventing innumerable new ones. In Paracelsus’ purely medi- 
cal theories the most important line which emerges is his consistent 
rejection of the well-established and highly systematized doctrine of 
the humors. In pathology this had results which point towards scien- 
tific medicine, since it led him to search for specific pathogenic agents. 
Here, as elsewhere, it is the destructive, revolutionary side of Paracel- 
sus’ work which is important and fruitful. He was a resolute icono- 
clast, and there were many revered idols in natural philosophy and 
medicine which had to be broken before further progress could be 
made. That Paracelsus usually replaced each broken idol by several 
very bizarre images does not necessarily detract from the historical 
importance of his work of destruction. 

Dr. Pagel also provides a background to Paracelsus by giving a sur- 
vey of his sources, philosophical as well as scientific and medical; these 
are mostly indirect influences and many of them somewhat doubtful, 
since Paracelsus was trying to cut himself off from all traditions. Here 
Dr. Pagel is less successful, mainly, I think, because of the arrange- 
ment and presentation of his material. Each candidate for being a pos- 
sible source is treated in a separate section, and the order in which 
they are taken seems odd; Ficino, for example, comes early on, before 
Lull and Arnaldus of Villanova, and widely separated from Nicolas of 
Cusa, Pico della Mirandola, and Agrippa of Nettesheim. This is per- 
haps because Ficino is one of the very few moderns whom Paracelsus 
is known to have admired. But the same justification cannot apply to 
separating widely a general section on the Cabala and one on Reuch- 
lin. The same confusing order sometimes occurs within sections: 
Pico’s In Astrologiam, for example, is discussed before his Conclusiones 
and Heptaplus. Nevertheless, this part of the book provides a useful 
repertory of material for the genesis of Paracelsus’ ideas, presented by 
a scholar who knows most of his sources at first hand. It contains, 
moreover, a detailed summary of Erastus’ attack on Paracelsus; this is 
an extremely interesting record of the judgment on Paracelsism given 
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by a highly intelligent, but very orthodox physician, who was a near 
contemporary. Dr. Pagel assesses very justly the weaknesses and 
strengths of Erastus’ condemnation. 

Throughout the book it is a great advantage that Dr. Pagel is 
thoroughly familiar with later followers of Paracelsus, especially Van 
Helmont, on whom he is, of course, an authority. As he says, with 
regard to Paracelsus’ chemistry, ‘a line can be drawn connecting him 
with such sound and early chemists as Libavius, Oswald Croll and 
J. B. Van Helmont’. It is the existence of such lines which, together 
with his iconoclasm, gives Paracelsus his historical importance, and it 
is right that Dr. Pagel should emphasize them; this he does whilst also 
showing that the starting points of these lines are situated in a ‘cos- 
mology and philosophy which are symbolic, “mythical” and de- 
cidedly unscientific’. 

Dr. Pagel discusses the views of other modern scholars, and his 
book thus serves as a guide through the vast literature on Paracelsus. 
It would have been useful to have a critical bibliography at the begin- 
ning or end of the book, instead of a short bibliographical section, 
placed rather oddly on pages 31-35; but perhaps this would have 
taken up too much space. There are other peculiarities of presenta- 
tion, such as the use of smaller type for many paragraphs in the main 
text, and the failure to italicize titles, which I found worrying. But 
these are minor faults in a book which deals so competently and com- 
prehensively with an unusually large and difficult subject. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON D. P. Walker 


William S. Heckscher. Rembrandt’s Anatomy of Dr. Nicolaas Tulp. An 
Iconological Study. New York: New York University Press, 1958. 
Frontispiece and x-++283 pp., including 48 pages of plates. $15. 

In 1951 this reviewer clipped from The New York Times of Septem- 
ber 9 an account of the cleaning of Rembrandt’s “Anatomy of Dr. 
Nicolaas Tulp’, which had been even before its restoration one of the 
great glories of the Mauritshuis in The Hague. Subsequently she re- 
ceived from Professor Heckscher, who was then at The Institute for 
Advanced Study, two gracious and modest letters regarding Vesalius 
and Rembrandt, in which he expressed some doubt that his study on 
the latter would ever be printed. It is to the infinite benefit of histori- 
ans of art and of medicine everywhere that this magnificent volume, 
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published by one of the institutions with which the author was con- 
nected in this country and beautifully printed by the Buehler Press of 
Zurich, presents now the rich results of his searching investigation, 
and presents them with a warmth and sparkle and vigor of style which 
wondrously delight. Professor Heckscher has meanwhile returned to 
Utrecht as Director of the Iconological Institute at the University, 
where we can hope that the felicitations of those who use his volume 
will reach him speedily and in abundance. 

Because of careful organization only 121 pages of actual text (less 
the space which is occupied by twenty-one figures, several of them 
full-page) are needed to uncover the many layers of meaning in 
Rembrandt’s masterpiece. The painting, commissioned in a renascent 
Amsterdam by Dr. Nicolaas Tulp and those portrayed with him, was 
executed by the young artist early in 1632 (the very year during 
which the books of another medical Nicolaus, Dr. Pol, were being 
inventoried far to the south in the tiny town of Innichen). But in or- 
der to set the anatomy in its time and place as ‘an unchanging mirror 
of its cultural ambient’, as an annual public dramatic entertainment 
for which admission was charged and in which the canvas represents 
the light-flooded stage of a theater accommodating from two to three 
hundred festive onlookers, the author surveys several centuries of 
anatomical dissection and with sure grasp of literature and of art sum- 
mons to his uses all significant points, from the overlong left arm which 
Dr. Tulp is demonstrating (and with which of course no conventional 
dissection could ever begin) to the symbolism of the conch niche 
above and behind his head. The cadaver was drawn after nature. The 
dissected parts were clearly superimposed; they are out of all propor- 
tion with the rest of the body, and their anatomy is faulty. The illus- 
trations which the author furnishes—both the figures in the text and 
the handsome plates—reproduce a wealth of early anatomical scenes 
and also reveal that a martyrdom, a Pieta, a Justice Picture, a tomb 
memorial can often furnish supplementary evidence for the history of 
anatomy. The painting in reality represents a synthesis of two tradi- 
tions, the medieval autopsy and the formal anatomy, a synthesis in 
which Dr. Tulp is a Vesalius Redivivus who performs a penal anat- 
omy but performs it in the broader pattern of the atonement ritual, of 
the triumph over death and sin, and of man’s changing concept of 


death. 
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The author also adds materially to our knowledge of the interim 
anatomical theater (1619-39) in Amsterdam and of the biographies of 
Rembrandt and of the various persons in the group portrait, two of 
whom appear not to belong to the composition as originally con- 
ceived by the artist. The text is enriched by 233 exciting notes, three 
appendixes which present documents, a bibliography of 532 items, 
the plates, and a detailed index. The painting itself is reproduced in 
elegant color in the frontispiece. To purloin from a recent review of 
another book in The Times Literary Supplement, ‘there can be no bet- 
ter way of demonstrating the general impeccability of the whole 
proceedings than by underlisting’ such innocuous blemishes as 1952 
for 1951 of the account in The New York Times (p. 208), Castiglione 
for Castiglioni (pp. 138, 149, 197), Wickersheim for Wickersheimer 
(pp. 148, 202, 216), and Nicholson for Nicolson (p. 169). The value 
of the book to art historians is obvious. Not all historians of medicine 
will agree that the fresco beneath the Via Dino Compagni represents 
a public anatomy, but they will unite in hailing the fresh approach 
and outstanding merits of this book. It emphasizes the deepening need 
for anew Choulant. 

NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE Dorothy M. Schullian 


L’ Adolescence Clémentine de Clément Marot. Texte établi et présenté 
par V. L. Saulnier. Paris: Librairie A. Colin [1958]. Bibliotheque de 
Cluny. 

In spite of the edition of Guiffrey, there is no critical edition of the 
works of Marot. That is why one welcomes all the more a scholarly 
presentation of an important part of these works. Professor Saulnier 
has given us an elegant edition of the Adolescence, for which we are 
very grateful. 

L’ Adolescence clémentine was first printed by Geofroy Tory in Paris, 
in 1532. In this edition Marot collected several pieces which had previ- 
ously been published separately. We have often stressed the signifi- 
cance of the years 1532-33, as corresponding to the end of an era and 
the beginning of a new one. We find a confirmation of this in the 
learned work of Professor F. M. Rogers, The Obedience of a King of 
Portugal (Minneapolis, 1958), page 112. 

Plattard (Marot [Paris, 1938], pp. 52-53) tells us that our poet ex- 
tended his ‘adolescence’ to 1526, the date on which his father died. 
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The Adolescence was made up of two parts, the second of which was en- 
titled ‘Autres oeuvres de Clément Marot’ and contained the poems 
which were composed after 1526. In the edition of 1532, Marot ar- 
ranged his poetry according to the genres which it illustrated; after the 
‘Opuscules’ come the ‘Epistres, Complainctes, Epitaphes, Ballades, 
Rondeaux, Chansons’. There are thirty-two rondeaux and the same 
number of ballades, in the Adolescence proper (see A. Pauphilet, Cl. 
Marot [Centre de documentation universitaire, 1938], pp. 9-10). In 
the second part of the book come fourteen pieces. Among them we 
note the ‘Chant royal sur un refrain donné par le roi’. This is the piece 
Prenant repos dessoulz un vert laurier. It can be compared to the canzone: 
Giovene donna sotto un verde lauro, and its refrain: Desbender Tare ne 
guerist point la playe is the translation given by Salel, Marot, Philieul, 
of Piaga per allentar d’arco non sana of Sonnet 90 by Petrarch. Enzo 
Giudici (Le opere minori di Maurice Scéve [Parma, 1958], p. 371) point- 
ed out that Scéve used the line L’arc desbendé ne guerit pas la playe in 
Saulsaye. We call attention to this refrain in order to stress the influence 
of the love poetry of Petrarch which was beginning, at that time, to 
be felt strongly in French literature. We recall, once more, the im- 
portance of the marriage of the future Henry m with Catherine of 
Medici in 1533, following long negotiations. 

It is further to be noted that in the edition of 1532, the Enfer, the 
epistles to Lyon Jamet and to Bouchart are missing. 

Mr. Saulnier gives us sixty-seven rondeaux, forty-two chansons, 
fourteen ballades, one chant royal, but not the Prenant repos. We can, 
here, read the famous epistre to Lyon Jamet as well as the epistre to 
Bouchart (cf. Plattard, Marot, pp. 53-54). 

Mr. Saulnier thinks that the rondeau: En espérant evokes the pace non 
trovo of Petrarch, and, although we find in this piece of Marot a sur- 
vival of the French medieval tradition rather than an influence of the 
love poems of Petrarch, still it is interesting to call attention once 
more to that influence, which began to be felt at that time. 

Two things more we would like to point out: Mr. Saulnier is much 
more prudent than Abel Lefranc about the ‘roman d’amour’ of Marot, 
and we are happy to note that Abel Lefranc’s thesis is less and less sup- 
ported, even by Saulnier who, in an earlier work (Les élégies de Clé- 
ment Marot |Paris, 1952], p. 129), seemed more in accord with Le- 
franc. (About this as about Rabelais or Shakespeare, some of the 
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opinions of the much regretted Abel Lefranc seem to be superseded.) 

Finally, let us make a reservation about the arrest of Marot in 1526. 
Mr. Saulnier says that this arrest was due to the fact that Marot had 
had some disagreement with a lady friend who denounced him on 
the grounds that he had eaten meat during Lent. Mr. Saulnier affirms 
that Marot gave the name of that person as Isabeau and nicknamed 
her Luna. Now, Marot speaks of Luna in only one piece (the Enfer) 
and never said or implied that, by that name, he designated a woman 
and still less did he say that it was Isabeau. 

About the date of Marot’s birth, lam more skeptical than Mr. Saul- 
nier, for whom the year 1496 is not doubtful. 

But let us conclude that the edition given us by Mr. Saulnier is ex- 
tremely attractive and informative. It contains, besides, an index and 
a lexicon which are very useful. I have said enough to show the in- 
terest of this publication. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY Marcel Francon 


Enzo Giudici. Le opere minori di Maurice Scéve. Parma: Guanda, 1959. 
765 pp. L 6000. 

Mr. Giudici indicates that the term minor works of Scéve designates 
simply those works which do not comprise Délie and Microcosme. 
Thus the first 172 pages are devoted to a thorough study of the Latin 
works, the translations, the blasons of Scéve. What I should like to 
dwell on, however, are the Arion and the Saulsaye, with some men- 
tion of the Petit Oeuvre d’ Amour et Gaige d’ Amytié and the Epitaph for 
Laure. 

Discussing the commentaries made by Professor Saulnier and by 
Miss Gerhardt, Mr. Giudici accepts some of their conclusions but feels 
that Scéve was not sufficiently inspired when he wrote Arion. Thus is 
explained what appears to Miss Gerhardt as a sign of intellectual and 
linear treatment of the theme of death. 

As for the sources of Arion, Enzo Giudici concludes that between 
this piece and Clément Marot’s Complainte de Louise de Savoie, the 
resemblances are vague: only certain reminiscences. Nor is rapproche- 
ment between Scéve and Jean Lemaire, in the case of Arion, very strict. 

It is, indeed, Saulsaye which provides Mr. Giudici with the best 
opportunity to display his lively sensitivity and his acute perception. 
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He gives an excellent idea of how some passages of that work convey 
a certain passive delight, a certain calm and repose, as when one aban- 
dons oneself to the drift of placid waters. He claims that the second 
part of that poem can justify itself from the aesthetic point of view. 
He concludes that Saulsaye is very rich in musical, picturesque, lyric, 
and scenic elements. 

As to the sources of Saulsaye, Mr. Giucidi points out one line which 
originally comes from Petrarch, after having been translated and used 
by a series of authors, and, in particular, by Clément Marot. The at- 
mosphere of Saulsaye is quite traditional and the themes or details 
used by Scéve are those of Sannazaro and others. Mr. Giudici noted 
some precise analogies between Scéve and Guevara, but nothing very 
important can be deduced from these comparisons, although they are 
very valuable because of the careful examination made by Mr. Giudici. 

We must call the attention of the reader to the motto Ainsi, ou non, 
which, together with Non si, non la, is to be found at the end of the 
Petit Oeuvre d’ Amour et Gaige d’ Amytié. Mr. Giudici has been able to 
discover another mention of the first of these mottoes: one reads it at 
the end of a Blason d’une Chemise. 

Weare pleased to read what Mr. Giudici says about the Epitaphe a 
Laure, all the more because we hold, on the subject, an opinion which 
differs from that of Professor V. L. Saulnier. 

Let us add that there are thirty-two very beautiful plates besides 
reproductions of rare and important texts like Le Petit Oeuvre, and 
this will, perhaps, give an idea of the wealth of material, of the thor- 
oughness and mastery with which Mr. Giudici has studied the minor 
works of a very curious and interesting poet of the sixteenth century. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY Marcel Francgon 


G. R. Elliott. Dramatic Providence in ‘Macbeth’. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1958. xvi+234 pp. $5. 

This is the third of Professor Elliott’s books on Shakespearian trag- 
edy, the earlier volumes being Scourge and Minister and Flaming Minis- 
ter, studies of Hamlet and Othello, respectively. Its general plan is simi- 
lar to that of its predecessors, with which it shares a common theme: 
that the underlying motif of Renaissance, and particularly Shake- 
spearian, tragedy is pride. Each book consists mainly of a detailed ex- 
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amination of the play in question, scene by scene, sometimes word by 
word. The introduction to each presents, as the basis of an interpreta- 
tion of the play, some philosophical or theological concept familiar to 
the Renaissance mind. For Hamlet it is the concept of the ‘Complete 
Gentleman’, for Othello, that of pride itself. In the present work we 
are asked to concentrate on the doctrine of Grace. 

Professor Elliott commits himself to a fairly rigid scheme, by 
which in its main outline the tragedy of Macbeth becomes a melodra- 
matic struggle between Macbeth’s pride, on the one hand, and on the 
other, Divine Providence, constantly offering Grace, which is as con- 
stantly rejected (though never without effort). It is a dramatically ex- 
citing contest, and one fraught with suspense up to the last moment, 
if we may believe the critic, for not only is Macbeth at his final en- 
counter with Macduff humiliated by learning the manner of his op- 
ponent’s birth, but ‘that humiliation is touched with a humility 
which could now master him: his penitent state . .. might be convert- 
ed to real repentance’. 

But this somewhat arbitrary scheme merely serves as an intellectual 
framework for the real substance of Professor Elliott’s interpretation, 
which is in the great impressionistic tradition of Hazlitt and Bradley. 
For him, as for Bradley, Shakespeare’s plays to yield their full value 
must be read and re-read. This does not mean that he handles them, 
like certain of the symbolist critics, as if they were lyric poems. He 
repudiates the distinction between the poet and the playwright. Image 
and symbol are subservient to dramatic action. But the theatre in 
which he stages the play is the theatre of his own imagination. In that 
theatre he is not content with being the director. He is one of those 
true lovers of Shakespeare of whom Bradley remarked that they read 
a play as if they were actors who had to study all the parts. 

The result for the reader is a rich and complex experience. At one 
level we watch the play from in front, following the action as an audi- 
ence should, observing significant details of the actors’ appearance, 
noticing subtle gestures and changes of expression, hearing the very 
tones of their voices, as well as their dramatic pauses (Professor El- 
liott’s actors are much given to this device). For example, when Lady 
Macbeth first enters (in 1.v) with her husband’s letter, we see her ad- 
vance ‘silently, slowly, her bent head moving from side to side as her 
eyes devour the missive gripped tensely in her hands’. Her exclama- 
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tion at the news of the king’s approach ‘is low and “hoarse” like the 
croaking “raven”... A dead silence ensues for a moment while her 
slim figure totters, hand to head...’. 

We are also taken into the mind of a character and shown his deep- 
est motives, as Professor Elliott apprehends them. Thus, at Macbeth’s 
first entrance (in Liii), we watch him, after advancing to the front of 
the stage, ‘with bowed head, wrapped in thought . . . lifting his face, 
proud, handsome, and haggard’; then, as he pronounces the words 
‘foule and faire’, these are interpreted for us: ‘fair because it is “the 
day of successe’”’ (1.v.i): foul because . . . his success, the greatest in his 
life so far, has terribly quickened his will to obtain the throne by kill- 
ing his good king’. And we are told that he disregards Banquo’s ques- 
tion, ‘How farre is’t called to Forres?’ because his own imagination, 
‘having sped thither, is travelling very far beyond’. 

At the same time, Professor Elliott enriches his analysis of character 
and motive by constantly relating them to a larger poetic structure in 
which almost every word acquires symbolic value. A striking exam- 
ple is his explication of Macbeth’s closing speech in v.v. He seizes on 
the word ‘sun’ (‘I’ginne to be a-weary of the Sun’), which he thinks 
‘infinitely suggestive’, and to demonstrate this, ranges back to ‘the 
foggy opening scene of the play’, ahead to the last scene (v.vi), back 
to mii (“He has lost all those “Good things of Day” ’), then to tiv 
(‘dark Night strangles the travailing Lamp’, symbolizing the fact that 
‘his first crime blackened the sun for him violently’), and then com- 
bines I.vii with a return to v.v (‘But now he has realized that his 
career, designed to be “Golden” and lustrous . . . has been merely 
“a walking Shadow.” ’). Caught up in so ‘spatial’ a treatment of the 
text, we are not surprised to encounter a reference to G. Wilson 
Knight. 

All this is vivid and exciting. We are sharing with a sensitive imagi- 
nation the fruits of many years’ experience. This is the way Shake- 
speare should be taught, and it would be ungracious to subject Pro- 
fessor Elliott’s intuition to the rules of evidence which hobble scholarly 
criticism (if that phrase is not a contradiction in terms). The worst 
that can be said is that under the pressure of examinations many un- 
dergraduates will almost certainly be found to have studied Dramatic 
Providence in ‘Macbeth’ in preference to Shakespeare’s play. 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO W. E. D. Atkinson 
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George Wesley Whiting. Milton and this Pendant World. Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, [1958]. xviii+-264 pp. $5. 

Professor Whiting’s book is a labor of devotion, scholarship, and 
oratory. His own Christian commitment impels him to elucidate 
Comus, Lycidas, PL, and SA as an insider who has spent many years 
studying Milton’s times and to argue that the religious values thus 
revealed are the highest, urging ‘that only a patient and thorough in- 
vestigation of tradition and the historical setting will enable the stu- 
dent to understand fully what Milton means’ (p. vii). To this end he 
compares Jonson’s masques and Comus, seemingly ‘written as the 
converse of Hymen’ (p. 9) and based on a contrast ‘between virtue and 
vice in this world’ (p. 19). The two-handed engine of Lycidas is the 
Word of God (p. 32), and ‘the Word of God is the key that opens and 
shuts the kingdom of heaven’ (p. 37), so that in the passage on the 
clergy ‘the symbols are not obscure. They are simple and clear. And 
they are sanctioned by the doctrine of the Reformation. They are 
perfectly integrated with the theme’ (p. 52). In his essays on PL, he 
argues that the stairs (e.g., I, 510-525, 540-541) embody or repre- 
sent a fundamental Christian idea or doctrine: the doctrine of redemp- 
tion and salvation through Christ’ (p. 79); that the Glassie Sea (vu, 
619) is charged with hidden meanings (p. 103) of the divine mind and 
will (p. 104) and of ‘the order, the peace, and the clearness of the 
created universe’ (p. 106) and that the Compasses (vu, 225) also sug- 
gest order and regularity (p. 119); that the theology of the commen- 
tary in the Genevan Bible parallels in striking ways that of PL and 
‘only in the interpretation of the elect does Milton differ fundamen- 
tally’ (p. 144); and that the organization of historical time in books 
xi and xm is best understood in the light of a long tradition of Chris- 
tian chronography. The essay on SA is an argument (pro Jebb, contra 
Parker) that the drama is Hebraic, “definitely Protestant’, and “even 
Puritan’ (p. 206). The final essay is a kind of summary of the religious 
values to be found in reading Milton. 

The book is a rich one. But it also invites controversy. For one 
thing, scarcely a leading Milton scholar writing today escapes attack. 
For another, even a common reader may have some reservations. I 
wonder, for example, whether our enormous storehouse of Christian 
iconography might not be as pertinent to a study of S. Peter’s keys as 
Whiting’s study of written sources, whether a ‘two-edged sword’ 
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and ‘that two-handed engine’ are necessarily the same thing, and 
whether in assessing the final emotional effect, we ought not to con~ 
sider (as we do with CEdipus) Samson’s errors exhibited within the 
play in his decisions along with his sins narrated as antecedent events. 
Iam also not sure that Whiting does justice to the doctrine of the elect 
or to the polarity in Calvin’s thought which always opposes the hope 
of redemption to what Whiting sometimes sees as an exclusively 
grim side. Nor can I agree that he has found all the anti-Roman pas- 
sages in PL (p. 155; e.g., Wl, 474 ff.) or that PL is quite so Arminian 
(p. 157; C. S. Lewis seems sounder on this). 

Whiting’s view of history and his theology contain invitations to 
even more heated debate. He finds our time ‘degenerate’ (p. xii) and 
speaks of ‘a vanished Christian civilization, in which religion was a 
vital force’ (p. xi). ‘Milton’, he says, “was not confronted by any such 
dire dilemma as we face today. For him and his time poetry was not 
forced to counteract skepticism; it confirmed faith’ (p. 121), and ‘we 
can be sure that his potential audience existed and that it was infinitely 
larger than it is today’ (p. 124). And yet ‘every civilization is corrupt, 
because each is the product of the human heart, which makes self. . . 
the center of existence’ (p. xiv). I wish that instead of leaving it as an 
apparent inconsistency, he had exploited the paradox of the changing- 
unchanging world. Another puzzle I wonder about is: “of course, the 
salvation of man does not come unearned’ (p. 120) and “man is saved 
by God’s grace, not by his own works’ (p. 131). 

His aesthetic view, finally, involves his view of history and theol- 
ogy. He asks us ‘as a simple test’ to ‘think of the cathedral not as an at- 
traction for tourists but as a place of worship’ (p. xi). Surely Iam not 
unchristian if I see it as both? Surely, it attracts tourists, surely it 
attracts worshippers, surely some tourists remain to worship, and 
surely some worshippers are also tourists. Again, if the thought of SA 
is ‘a unique and imaginative synthesis of the Hebrew legend, the 
Christian tradition, and the Protestant character’ (p. 219), I am not 
sure that we do violence to the scandal of particularity in seeing that 
the pity and fear we feel are like those aroused, even in Christians, by 
Greek tragedy. Nor do we bring the doctrinal basis of Milton’s his- 
tory into question if we also see, or limit ourselves to, its artistic ap- 
positeness. Moreover, though he always praises Milton’s art, his at- 
tack on critics who inquire into it may be a disservice to Milton and 
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Milton studies: though Whiting may sometimes challenge and cor- 
rect, his manner may alienate both the non-Christian, who could here 
work a common ground with the Christian scholar, and those Chris- 
tians (like me) who believe that since God speaks to man through the 
senses, including the sense of the beautiful, to study artistry is an im- 
portant way of coming closer to what is being said. The realization of 
a spiritual truth may transcend language (pp. 60-61), but the lan- 
guage in which it is conveyed is more than ‘interesting’ and ‘com- 
paratively peripheral’ in determining what Milton’s statement of the 
principle is or why it is greater than, say, one by Hugh Latimer. 

UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS Albert Howard Carter 


Edward B. Partridge. The Broken Compass: A Study of the Major 
Comedies of Ben Jonson. New York: Columbia University Press, 1958. 
254 pp. $4.25. 

This critique applies, at last, a method of reading strenuously for 
metaphoric patterns to Ben Jonson, who stays a comparatively neg- 
lected dramatist. The chapters circle around their subject leisurely: 
first defining terms (Aristotle to I. A. Richards), next explaining how 
imagery functions (some New Critics modified), then glancing at 
Elizabethan theorists on rhetoric (pace Rosemond Tuve), and citing, 
finally, random examples from Jonson and others. Volpone and The 
Alchemist receive extended explications, but Epicene and three late— 
not incontrovertibly the ‘last’ as claimed on page 179—plays get 
briefer care. Concluding reflections generalize about Jonson and the 
nature of his comedies. The approach rigidly distinguishes criticism 
from scholarship and exhibits the weaknesses which a divided alle- 
giance, falsely constructed, must entail. The interpretative parts make 
the more expected impressions. 

Profuse quotations from Volpone demonstrate how metaphors 
based on religion, money, sex, Roman literature, animals, and eating 
combine and exfoliate to convey a special tone. If the same technique 
waxes a bit frenetic with The Alchemist, it does no violence to a lively 
script. The discussion of Epicene, short and less labored, succeeds con- 
vincingly within its imposed limits. Notes on three late plays extend 
themes from the great comedies and, by overlooking what others 
have believed significant, establish them as satires rather than ro- 
mances. The final chapters, sometimes breaking into the peevish tone 
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which Jonson’s commentators often adopt toward him, also percep- 
tively single out what his methods can achieve. Usually the style 
avoids the snags which expanding a tight, dramatic image into a long 
prose paraphrase encounters. Gratuitous figures may, nevertheless, 
trip readers conditioned by an intense discussion of language. When 
Volpone ‘suggests something of the sexually curious little boy look- 
ing at forbidden scenes. But a perverted little boy, because he is en- 
joying the pain of others and not their pleasure’, (page 100) one may 
wonder how precocious an uncorrupted little boy should be. Again, 
the proffered definitions often help pin down complexity. Ransack- 
ing the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary for ambiguities occasionally 
produces an odd catalogue: ‘oil has other properties possibly similar 
to Dol’s: smooth, sticky, inflammable, lighter than water, soluble in 
alcohol’ (page 139). The philosophers’ stone could scarcely add to 
such a protean temperament. In spite of lapses, the discourse generally 
reinforces the matter. 

What this survey does not include puzzles one more than what it 
says. A long interpretation of Volpone which stresses the animal image- 
ry ought not wholly to ignore Peregrine, allied to the pilgrim hawk. 
After making judicious remarks against treating plays as though they 
did not differ from lyric poetry, the analyses seldom bother about 
stagecraft, either Jacobean or modern, and do not explain what makes 
the major plays comedies. Consequently, the last chapter accepts the 
satires as little beyond a melancholy protest, a broken compass, against 
rising commercialism, a view fashionable when demonstrated by L. 
C. Knights twenty years ago but nearly outmoded now. Why, more- 
over, does Bartholomew Fair, barely touched, not qualify as a major 
comedy? Parts might run embarrassingly counter to the bias which 
this thesis attributes to Jonson. Finally, the main criterion for a norm 
rests on an ideal audience’s belief in certain standards as ‘good’, others 
as ‘bad’. This surreptitious optimism links with the increasing aca- 
demic tendency to eschew mechanically invoked formulae but ends in 
a highly subjective judgment, the very idiosyncrasies which a survey 
of images should counterbalance. Of course, no book will say every- 
thing, but such topics underlie the assumptions throughout this one. 
The considerable number of pages which gesture at scholarship could 
profitably yield to these subjects. 


One need not harp on the inconsistent use of given names, the bib- 
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liography, incomplete both for the footnotes in the book itself and 
for volumes on Jonson and imagery published during the last decade, 
and the whimsical index. The first chapters pretend to offer a sort of 
historical survey on figurative language. This matter, surely, does not 
deserve the elaboration which the bibliography of a minor seventeenth- 
century pamphlet might require. Furthermore, its points, while rea- 
sonably enumerated, offer little which has appeared since 1948. Fi- 
nally, they do not bear directly on the ensuing explanations of the 
plays. Had this study had the courage of its not inconsiderable insights 
and taken up more germane problems, it could have dropped the dis- 
appointing documentation. As it stands, it presents attentive observa- 
tions about Jonson’s language, a matter which, unfortunately, oc- 
cupies little more than half of its pages. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN John J. Enck 


John Dykstra Eusden. Puritans, Lawyers, and Politics in Early Sev- 
enteenth-Century England. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1958. 
Yale Studies in Religious Education, xxm. xii+-238 pp. $4.50. 

When Mr. Eusden began this study, he hoped, he says, to discover 
some interplay of influences, theoretical and practical, between the 
Puritans and the common lawyers in their conflicts with the Crown 
during the first thirty years of the seventeenth century. He ends with 
something less, the conviction that ‘the relationship of Puritanism and 
common law was one of ideological parallelism’. Reviewing the evi- 
dences of ecclesiastical disunity, and, in more detail, the constitutional 
crises which tested the royal prerogative in the common law courts, 
he decides that the Puritan insistence upon “divine sovereignty’ and 
the lawyers’ emphasis upon the claims of ‘fundamental law’ together 
make up ‘that school of thought which advocates societal pluralism 
and cites the necessity of legal limitations upon the ruling power’. 
This is a by-product of Mcllwain’s interpretation of the place of fun- 
damental law in English history and the ‘juristic’ conception of sover~ 
eignty implied in it. Although Mr. Eusden cites J. W. Gough’s Fun- 
damental Law in English Constitutional History, he does not seem to 
realize how open to debate the view to which his authorities have led 
him still is; D. L. Keir’s Constitutional History of Modern Britain would 
have helped him, but he has not used it. 
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But differences in interpretation of seventeenth-century political 
theory do not account for the inadequacy of this book. The unhappy 
truth is that Mr. Eusden has failed entirely to throw light on his sub- 
ject, except where he reflects the light of others, J. R. Tanner, for ex- 
ample, or Miss M. A. Judson, or Usher, or Mcllwain. In spite of his 
formidable bibliography, he is imperfectly acquainted with the his- 
torical background of the events and personalities he describes, he 
does not seem to understand the idiom of many of the documents he 
quotes, and, worst of all, his own mode of expression makes it impos- 
sible to determine whether at crucial points in his argument he is 
merely gauche or just plain wrong. 

For example, in this central matter of ‘ideological parallelism’, we 
find (p. 145) a passage from Thomas Gataker as spokesman for the 
Puritans: ‘For [God] is absolute and independent. Other Kings and 
Princes are not absolute. They all hold from him. . . . For he dispens- 
eth the kingdomes of the world’, and Mr. Eusden adds: ‘If fundamen- 
tal law were substituted for the references to God, the above quota- 
tion could well have been a legal opinion delivered by a common law 
judge.’ The analogy is false, and besides there is nothing in the quota- 
tion which might not have been said by Laud. In fact most of the at- 
tempts to define the Puritan positions are most unsatisfactory. An in- 
teresting and reasonably representative group of divines is initially 
chosen (e.g., Sibbes, Preston, Bradshaw, Holdsworth, etc.), but the 
description of them as ‘the essential Calvinist core’ or ‘the embellished 
Calvinist core’ (whatever that is) is not reassuring, and when we are 
told that in matters of ritual and discipline ‘James and Charles sided 
with the Anglicans’ we wonder how much the author knows about 
the constitution of the Church of England. To say that ‘the first two 
Stuarts were opposed to preaching on grounds of expediency as well 
as principle’ is absurd; the so-called “Directions to Preachers’ of 1622 
is cited in evidence, but without any reference to the circumstances in 
which that directive was issued. Mr. Eusden seems to think that his 
Puritans (who were, of course, Anglicans, not sectaries) had some 
monopoly of belief in “the sovereignty of God’, and while clinging to 
that valid distinction proceeds to blur all distinctions surrounding it, 
lumping in one sentence Tyndale, James 1, and Hobbes on obedience, 
losing his way in the complicated question of Hooker’s analysis of 
laws in its political application, and falling in his extremity upon Til- 
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lich’s concept of ‘belief-ful realism’ to get him out of his difficulties. 
This is hopeless. 

Through all this mist of approximations, these references to ‘an 
organismic understanding of national community’, or the ‘soterio- 
logical nature of the relation’ between divine authority and positive 
law, one gets exasperatingly brief glimpses of the real subject of the 
book, as on p. 146: “The Puritans contested with the crown over its 
claim to legislate at will for the church and found that both the Bible 
and the common law tradition proscribed the king’s unrestrained 
lawmaking for the church.’ Such an observation, though unhappily 
phrased, at least assures the reader that Mr. Eusden does somehow 
know the right questions to ask, however muddled his answers may 
be. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO Millar MacLure 


Library News 


THE HOUGHTON LIBRARY of Harvard reports a memorable year 
1957-58, during which it received a record number of gifts of books 
and manuscripts, including a notable collection of Judaica. Some of 
the greatest treasures include the illuminated Book of Hours made for 
the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella on her marriage to Philip the 
Fair in 1496, a work ‘unsurpassed by any Flemish manuscripts now in 
this country’, and an eleventh-century Swiss manuscript of the Hom- 
ilies of Bede, Gregory the Great, and St. Augustine, and a twelfth- 
century Lectionary from the convent of All Saints, Oberwesel. 

The Houghton received fifty incunabula of which twelve are not 
in Stillwell or are the only copies recorded there. These include a first 
edition of Matthacus Silvaticus, Liber cibalis et medicinalis pandectarum, 
Naples, April 1, 1474; an apparently unique copy of the only edition 
of Antonio de Lebrija’s Tabula dela diversidad delos dias y horas y partes 
de hora en las ciudades villas y lugares de Espana y otros de europa, Pam- 
plona, 1499; and the only traceable copy of Sermones notabiles ac magis- 
trabiles sup’ salutacide augelica [sic] ave maria, Haarlem, J. Andreae, 
1486; perhaps the first edition of Marcus Manilius’ Astronomicon, 
Bologna, 1474 [the library also has the undated and perhaps earlier 
Regiomontanus Nuremberg edition]; two editions of Solinus, Poly- 
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histor, Milan, ca. 1475, and Venice, 1498; the first edition of Albertus 
Magnus, Philosophia pauperum, sive philosophia naturalis, Toulouse, 
ca. 1480; a unique copy of Pietro Martire d’Anghiera’s Opera, Bur- 
gos, 1498; and a ‘superb’ copy of Cardinal Bembo’s De Aetna dialogus, 
1496. There are three Czech incunabula, two Bibles, Prague, 1488, 
and Kuttenberg, 1489, and a vernacular Passional of Jacobus de Vora- 
gine, Prague, 1495. 

By far the largest single gift was that of the Lee M. Friedman col- 
lection of Judaica, the greatest collection of its kind. It comprises be- 
tween six and seven thousand pieces, beginning with eight charters or 
rolls of the twelfth to fourteenth centuries. It includes a copy of Bish- 
op Grosseteste’s De cessatione legalium made about 1300. It was pub- 
lished by Mr. Friedman in 1934. Thirty incunabula include five unique 
in America: Seelen-Wurzarten, bewahring dass die Juden irren, Nurem- 
berg, F. Creusner, 1473; the first edition of J. M. Tuberinus’ tract on 
the supposed ritual murder of three-year-old Simon, March 24, 1475; 
the Passio beati Simonis Pueri Tridentini, Rome, 1475; and the Augs- 
burg edition 1475, and the same author’s Epigrammata, Trent, 1482, 
on the same subject. Five incunabula editions of Rabbi Samuels’ 
Epistola contra Judaeorum errores, twenty-three later editions in several 
languages, and two early manuscript translations are in the collection. 
Harvard now has an almost complete series of the controversy be- 
tween Johan Pfefferkorn and Anton Reuchlin with the addition of 
six tracts in the Friedman collection. There is more than a shelf of 
Spanish and Portuguese autos-da-fé, including one Peruvian one. 
Thirteen works by Menasseh ben Israel and many Cromwellian tracts 
on the readmission of the Jews to England are balanced by long rows 
of tracts and broadsides on the enfranchisement of the Jews in Revo- 
lutionary France, the naturalization controversy in England in 1753 
and the 1848 controversy in Austria. There is also a large collection 
on the Dreyfus case which will be kept together at Harvard. 

Harvard's acquisitions include eighty-nine “stc books’ of which 
sixteen are unrecorded and twenty-two are unique in America. There 
are: William Thomas’ translation from Livy of Cato’s speech and 
Valerius’ answer, under the title, An argument, wherein the apparaile of 
women is both reproved and defended, 'T. Berthelot, 1541; an unrecorded 
tract on the Spanish match, Prince Charles his welcome from Spain, G. 
E[ld] for J. Wright, 1623; several works on the art of dying, includ- 
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ing W. Perneby’s A direction to death, 1599; and A proclamation made in 
the name of his majesty of Spaine [Philip 1v], for the apprehending of all 
such persons sent out of Millane by Prince Mammon, 1630. Two unre- 
corded variant titles include one of Golding’s translation of Solinus’ 
The worthie worke .. . contayning many noble actions, 1587. A copy with 
the normal cancel title, The excellent and pleasant worke, was also re- 
ceived. The other variant title is in a copy of the 1620 edition of Lord 
Howard, Earl of Northumberland’s Against the poyson of supposed 
prophesies. It is described as “By the L. H. Howard’ and bears no im- 
print but the date ‘1622’. Of the eighteen unrecorded editions of 
Lewis Bayly’s The practise of pietie, the Houghton now has the ‘sev- 
enth’ of 1616. Of other rare editions there are A newe booke of copies, 
containing divers sortes of sundry hands, 1620; Here be the gathered coun- 
sailes of saynct Isodorie, 1539; and an undated edition of ca. 1638 of 
Nicholas Ling’s Politeuphuia. Other less rare acquisitions include 
Gilles Corrozet’s The images of the old testament, Lyons, 1549, with 
Holbein woodcuts; Johann Boemus, The fardle of facions, 1555; the 
rare Declaration of the reasons, moveing Don Emanuel . . . to forsake the 
Romish religion [Amsterdam], 1634; the first edition of James San- 
ford’s translation of L. Guicciardini’s The garden of pleasure. Contayn- 
inge most pleasante tales, 1573; the first complete edition of The pleasant 
history of Lazarillo de Tormes, 1639; and I sete libri dell’arte della guerra 
(London, John Wolfe, 1587), which completes the Harvard collection 
of all English-printed Machiavellis before 1640. There is a fine copy 
of César Oudin’s A grammar Spanish and English, 1622; John Proctor’s 
The historie of Wyates rebellion, 1554; A. Munday’s trans. of José 
Teixera’s The strangest adventure that ever happened, 1601; the only 
copy in America of James Wadsworth’s The contrition of a protestant 
preacher, St. Omer, 1615. 

There are volumes of such interesting provenance as John Bird’s 
Grounds of grammar, Oxford, 1639, which belonged to seventeenth- 
century Harvard graduates; Sir Edward Hoby’s translation of La 
Popeliniére’s Historie of France, 1595, which belonged to William 
Cecil, Lord Burghley; King James’s Apologia pro iuramento fidelitatis, 
1609, printed on large paper and presented to Maurice, Landgrave of 
Hesse; William Patten’s own copy, interleaved and signed, of The 
calendar of scripture, 1575; Humphrey Dyson’s copy of A Jewes proph- 
esy, 1607; Johann Huttick’s Imperatorum & Caesarum vitae, cum imagin- 
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ibus, Lyons, 1551, ina binding showing the arms of Queen Elizabeth, 
and containing the signature of Leonard Digges; and the account of 
Frederick of Wiirttemberg’s visit to England in 1592, written by his 
secretary, Jacob Rathgeb, as Kurtze und warhaffie beschreibung der 
badenfahrt, Tiibingen, 1602, a work of some Shakespearian interest. 

There are also several important manuscripts: a contemporary ac- 
count of the marriage of James rv of Scotland to Margaret, daughter 
of Henry vu, 1503; a draft of the French ambassador, Christophe de 
Harlay, Comte de Beaumont’s official letter on the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, April 8, 1603; six volumes of speeches delivered in the 
Parliament of 1628, and of Star Chamber cases; and a letter written 
by Buckingham from Madrid April 29, 1623. 

Of sixteenth-century European books over 200 were received in 
addition to those in the Judaica collection. A list of the most notable 
authors follows: 


Le livre de Beufues de Hantonne, Paris, A. Verard, ca. 1502 (only other per- 
fect copy at Aix) 

Jean Antoine de Baif, Les jeux, Paris, 1572; and Les passe tems, Paris, 1573 

Florent Crestien, Apologie, ou defense d’un homme chrestien pour imposer 
silence aux sottes reprehensions de M. Pierre Ronsard, 1564 (Blanchemain 
copy) 

Robert Garnier, Les juifes, tragedie, Paris, 1583 

Antoine Héroet, Opuscules d’ amour, Lyons, 1547 

Maurice de La Porte, Les epithetes, Paris, 1571 

Bérenger de la Tour d’Albenas, Le siécle d’or, Lyons, 1551 (Yemeniz copy) 

Francois Le Gaget, Bergerie ou deploration pastorale, Paris, 1584 

Gabriel de Minut, De la beaute. . . d’une dame Tholosaine, nommee la belle 
Paule, Lyons, 1587 (suppressed and rare) 

Blaise de Lasseran-Massencome Montluc, Commentaires . . . ou sont descris 
les combats, Bordeaux, 1592 

Guy du Faur, Seigneur de Pibrac, Traduction d’une epistre Latine, Paris, 1573 

Maurice Scéve, Saulsaye. Eglogue de la vie solitaire, Lyons, 1547 

Les songes drolatiques de Pantagruel, Paris, 1565 (the Duke of Hamilton’s 
copy) 


Claude Turrin, Les oeuvres poetiques, Paris, 1572 


Among the first editions of French translations are: Jean de Vau- 
zelles, Les sept pseaulmes de la penitence de David, Lyons, 1540, by 
Pietro Aretino; the second edition of Jehan Fleury, Le livre des deux 
amans Guisgard & Sigismunde, Paris, ca. 1505, by Leonardo Bruni; 
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Antoine Macault’s translation of Diodorus Siculus, Les troys premiers 
livres de histoire, Paris, 1535; Victor Palma Cayet’s translation of 
L’histoire prodigieuse et lamentable du Docteur Fauste, Paris, 1598, which 
omits the Lutheran German preface and substitutes a letter condemn- 
ing all kinds of free thought, including Protestantism; two transla- 
tions from Marsilio Ficino by Guy Le Févre de La Boderie, Discours 
de l’honneste amour sur la banquet de Platon, Paris, 1578, and Les trois 
livres de la vie, Paris, 1582; the anonymous translation of L. Guicciar- 
dini’s Description de tout le paisbas, Antwerp, 1567; Hugues Salel’s 
translation of Les dix premiers livres de I’Iliade, Paris, 1545 (de Thou- 
Rahir copy); a manuscript translation of Machiavelli’s Le prince, 
written ca. 1550 and differing from the three published sixteenth- 
century translations; Guillaume de Tignonville’s La forest et description 
des grans et sages philosophes, Paris, 1532; the dedication copy with the 
arms of Charles rx of Jean Gillot’s translation of Nicephron’s L histoire 
ecclesiastique, Paris, 1567. 

There are over two dozen volumes on official ceremonies, includ- 
ing several fine copies from the Didot, Yemeniz, and Rahir collec- 
tions: Pasquier Le Moyne’s, Le couronnement du roy Francois premier, 
Paris, [1520]; Le sacre et couronnement du roy Henry deuxieme de ce nom, 
Paris, [1547]; Hardouin Chauveau’s C’est l’ordre qui a este tenu a la en- 
trée, qui Henri duezieme a faicte en Paris, Paris, 1549; Francois de Sig- 
nac’s account of the funeral of the same monarch, Paris, 1559; two 
variant copies of Pierre de Paschal’s Henrici II, Galliarum regis elogium, 
Paris, 1559, and similar pieces. 

There are a large number of illustrated or finely printed French 
books including Jean Pélerin’s De artificia p’spectiva, Toul, 1505; Jean 
Cousin’s Livre de perspective, Paris, 1560; four editions of Petrarch, 
including the first translation of Les triumphes, Paris, 1514; and three 
works published by Jean de Tournes, La metamorphose d’Ovide figuree, 
1557, Figures du nouveau testament, 1556, and Quadrius historiques de la 
Bible, 1558. 

There are several important collections of proverbs, acquired 
mostly from the Stirling-Maxwell library, several Portuguese books, 
and many works of Italian literature, including Catherine de’Medici’s 
copy of the Orlando Furioso, Lyons, 1556; the first edition of Boiardo’s 
translation of Apulegio volgare, Venice, 1518; F. Belo’s El pedante: 
comedia, Rome, 1538; L. Dolce, Dialogo della pittura, Venice, 1557; 
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Fabrizio de Fornaris’ Angelica, comedia, Paris, 1585; Machiavelli’s 
Clitia comedia facetissima, Florence, 1537; and a letter dated November 
27, 1501, from Lucrezia Borgia to her father-in-law, Ercole d’Este, 
with her signature. 

Among the religious works are first editions of Calvin’s Consilium 
admodum paternum Pauli III, Strasburg, 1542, and Sermons . . . sur les _ 
dix commandemens de la loy, Geneva, 1557; the first edition oun Hus, 
Epistolae, Wittenberg, 1537; and two first editions of Zwingli, Quo — 
pacto ingenui adolescentes formadi sunt, praeceptiones pauculae, Basle, © 
1523, and De vera et falsa religione, Zurich, 1525; and a goodly num- 
ber of Heures, Psalters, etc., including the Canones et decreta of the 
Council of Trent, Lyons, 1564, in a binding showing the device of 
Charles de Guise, Cardinal of Lorraine. 

Among the humanists’ works is a first edition of Philippus of Ley- - 
den’s De reipublice, Leyden, 1516; several dictionaries and editions of 
the classics, and a goodly number of scientific works, including the 
first Servetus edition of Ptolemy’s Geographicae, Lyons, 1535, many 
copies of which were burned by Calvin’s order. 

Of seventeenth-century European books there were a hundred and 
fifty volumes, sixty-three Mazarinades, and a hundred odd broadsides 
and twenty manuscripts, of which many were notable for binding or 
provenance. Many were from the Lachévre sale. Among these, the 
fourth and sixth editions of La Rochefoucauld’s Reflexions nearly 
complete Harvard’s series; the first edition of Saint-Evremond’s Le 
comedie des academistes, 1650, together with the second edition of his 
Oeuvres meslées, Paris, 1668-69, shows the signature of John Evelyn, 
Jr.; and five additions to Harvard’s Campanella first editions almost 
completes that series. There is also a copy of the rare first edition of 
William Harvey’s Exercitatio anatomica de motu cordis, Frankfurt, 1628, 
with notes throughout of Marco Aurelio Severino, to whom the book 
was presented by its author. Finally, there is a noteworthy collection 
of Spanish classics. Surely the motto of the Houghton Library should 
be, To him that hath it shall be given. 


THE FOLGER LIBRARYadded over 6,000 titles to its collection of print- 
ed books during 1957-58, most of them sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century editions, although the library is constantly building its refer- 
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ence collection and has already, under the able guidance of its present 
Director, achieved the status of an excellent working library for the 
research scholar. Beginning as a specialized library devoted to Shake- 
speare and Shakespearian scholarship, it has broadened out to include 
the English literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
since the literature of the Renaissance was so eminently international 
in its interrelationships, it is not surprising that one of the most im- 
portant acquisitions of the year is an eighteenth-century transcript of 
significant papers in the archives of the Strozzi family of Florence, a 
family which, until 1537, rivaled the Medici there. The collection 
consists of 185 volumes written in a clear, professional hand, of tran- 
scripts of letters, reports, ‘relations’ of ambassadors, literary picces, 
essays, diaries, and diplomatic exchanges. There are letters concerning 
Cardinal Mazarin and the papal envoys to France in the seventeenth 
century, unpublished reports of the Council of Trent, diaries of several 
papal nuncios, and three versions of a life of Filippo Strozzi, the one 
who married a Medici but failed to end the quarrel. The collection 
was brought to the attention of the Folger by John L. Lievsay (Ten- 
nessee), a member of RSA. 

The library has also acquired about 250 rare works of Martin 
Luther and his contemporaries, and nine sixteenth-century items 
were added to a large Calvin collection. Twenty-five items were add- 
ed to the Folger’s large collection of sixteenth-century editions of 
Erasmus’ works. 

Among the accessions also are some eighteenth- and even nineteenth- 
century rare books, and there are some excursions into the field of the 
history of science, especially of medicine. 

Weare glad to see that Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England, 
Louis B. Wright’s first book, which has achieved the status of a classic 
of scholarship, has been reprinted and is now available through the 
Cornell University Press, as are also reprints of the J. Q. Adams’ collo- 
type facsimile of the unique 1599 copy of Shakespeare’s The Passionate 
Pilgrim, and Hyder E. Rollins’ reproduction with Introduction of the 
important third (1612) edition of the same work. The first printing of 
the authentic text of Titus Andronicus (1594), with an introduction by 
J. Q. Adams, and a facsimile edition of Thomas Middleton’s The 
Ghost of Lucrece, are also now available. 
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G onferences 


THE BROWN RENAISSANCE COLLOQUIUM held four meetings in 
1958-59. On November 22, Leicester Bradner spoke on “The Writ- 
ings of Queen Elizabeth’; on February 19, William Dinneen talked 
on ‘Cipriano da Rore’; on March 19, Myron P. Gilmore talked on 
‘Lawyers of the Church in the Italian Renaissance’; and on April 18, 
John F. Hinnebusch, o.»., talked on “Cardinal Pole’. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE. The an- 
nual meeting will be held early in October. The officers are Jonas A. 
Barish, President; Lawrence V. Ryan, First Vice-President; Linda 
van Norden, Second Vice-President and Chairman of the Program 
Committee. A Secretary-Treasurer remains to be elected. 


THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY CONFERENCE of Renaissance Studies 
met at the Newberry Library, Chicago, April 25, 1959. After a wel- 
come by Stanley Pargellis (Newberry), the morning session heard 
the following papers: Norman Spector (Northwestern University), 
“Odet de Turnébe: Les Contens and the Italian Comedy’; Earl Rosen- 
thal (University of Chicago), “A unique revival in ceremonial form: 
the sanctuary of the Cathedral of Granada’; William Ballard (North- 
western), “Giovanni Croce: musical pharmacist’. After a business 
meeting, the afternoon session heard Herbert Weisinger (Michigan 
State University), “Yet another theory of the Renaissance’; Everett 
W. Hesse (University of Wisconsin), “An interpretation of Lope de 
Vega’s El villano en su rincon’; Frank Pegues (Ohio State University), 
"The life and career of Raoul de Presles: 1316-1382’; Curt Zimansky 
(State University of Iowa), “Peter Apian’s Astronomicum Caesareum’. 
Joseph G. Fucilla (Northwestern University) was President of the 
Conference. 


THE FOLGER CONFERENCE On Tudor and Stuart Historical Studies, 
held in November, met in two sessions presided over by the Director, 
Louis B. Wright. The following papers were presented: Sir John 
Neale (London), “The State of Elizabethan Studies after 400 Years’; 
Conyers Read (Pennsylvania), “‘Unexplored Biographical Resources’; 
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John L. Lievsay (Tennessee), “Studies in the Relation between Eng- 
land and Italy’; Eleanor Rosenberg (Barnard), ‘Useful Studies Need- 
ed on the Borderline between Literature and History’; W. K. Jordan 
(Radcliffe), “New Developments in Social History’. At the second 
session papers were as follows: Sir John Neale, “The Tudor Heritage 
in Stuart England’; Mildred Campbell (Vassar), ‘Problems in Social 
History’; Dean Mary Keeler, ‘Significant Omissions in the Stuart 
Bibliography’; Gerald E. Bentley (Princeton), “The Literary Histo- 
rian and Stuart History’; Paul H. Hardacre, ‘Unexplored Biographical 
Resources’. A summary of the papers has now been published and is 
available at the library. 


SOUTH-CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE will hold its ninth 
annual meeting on, or about, March 15, 1960, at Mississippi State 
University, State College, Mississippi. Program Committee Chair- 
man, Patrick G. Hogan, Jr. (Mississippi State U); Arrangements Com- 
mittee Chairman, Calvin Huckabay (Mississippi State U). Officers 
elected for 1959-60 are: Carroll Camden (Rice Institute), President; 
Walter C. Richardson (Louisiana State U), Vice-President; Lorraine 
Sherley (Texas Christian U), Secretary. Executive Council: (1959- 
60) Frank Halstead (U of Mississippi), Duane H. D. Roller (U of 
Oklahoma); (1959-61) William S. Burgett (U of Oklahoma), Leigh- 
ton Rudolph (U of Arkansas). Regional Representatives: (1959-60) 
Frank Halstead, (1959-61) T. P. Harrison, Jr. (U of Texas). 

The program of the eighth annual meeting, held at Rice Institute 
March 14 and 15, 1959, was announced in RN x1, 62. All of the pa- 
pers are to be published by Rice Institute, with the exception of R. A. 
Law’s “The Dual Authorship of Henry VIII, which will appear in the 
_ Journal of Philology. 

In order to secure greater continuity, this conference decided in 
1958 to adopt a three-year term for its secretary, and two-year terms 
for the members of the Executive Board and for the Regional Rep- 
resentatives to the Renaissance Society. 


NEW ENGLAND RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE representative on 
the Advisory Council is Ray Nash of Dartmouth, not Vernon Hall, 
as listed erroneously in RN xu, 15, and on the inside cover of Studies 
VI. 
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CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE held its fifth annual meet- 
ing at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, on April 23-25. Presi- 
dent, Dr. Alfred M. Sterling (Stephens), Secretary, Dr. Zay R. Sul- 
lens (Stephens), Representative to the Advisory Council, Dr. James 
G. Rice (Stephens). There was a concert of Renaissance music on 
Thursday night, April 23. On Friday morning there were two ses- 
sions, the first a history session under the chairmanship of Leslie F. 
Smith (Oklahoma), which heard two papers: Carl S. Meyer (Con- 


cordia Seminary), ‘Elizabeth’s Role in the Religious Settlement of 4 


1559, and William Gilbert (Kansas), “Machiavelli, the Prince, and 
Francesco Sforza’. After a discussion and recess there were three more 
papers: Sister Loretta Mary (Marygrove College), “The Christian 
Humanism of Erasmus: a shifting synthesis’; Lewis W. Spitz (Mis- 
souri), ‘The Platonic Theology of Three Septentrional Humanists’; 
Robert E. Hallowell (Illinois), “Touraine et Toscane, a report on the 
Centre d’ études supérieures de la Renaissance at Tours’. 

A literature session under the chairmanship of Muriel West (South- 
ern Illinois), meeting in two sessions, heard the following papers: 


K. J. Wilkinson (Knox), “Different Methods of Translation in Cow- 


ley’s Anacreontiques’; J. T. McCullen (Texas Technological), “An- 
drew Mansell, first noteworthy English bibliographer’; Leonard 
Prager (Washington), ‘Most Dull, Honest Dull’; John Knoepfle 
(Southern Illinois), “Macbeth and the Seven Degrees of Sin’. After 
discussion and a recess, a second session under the chairmanship of 
Jewel Wurtzbaugh (Oklahoma) heard three papers: Walter F. Sta- 
ton, Jr. (Southern Illinois), “George Lyly and his Elogia’; Paula G. 
Putney (Missouri), “An Interpretation of the Shepherds Calendar’; 
William E. Simeone (Southern Illinois), “Robin Hood in Jonson’s 
Sad Shepherd’. There was a parallel literature session under the chair- 
manship of Walter Maxwell (Iowa) where three papers were pre- 
sented: Verna M. Parish (Fort Hays State C), ‘Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
and the French Academie’; Rufus Putney (Colorado), “The Function 
of Satire in Shakespeare’s Romantic Comedies’; Richard Hosley 
(Missouri), “Three Theories of an Elizabethan Discovery-Space’. 
After lunch there was a joint session under the chairmanship of John 
Gunnell (Stephens), which heard the following papers: William 
Ringler (Washington), “Exit Kent’; Alfred M. Sterling (Stephens), 
"The Ballads in King Lear’; George F. Reynolds (Colorado), ‘King 
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Lear at the Globe’; John Dwyer (St. Louis), ‘Botany in the Renais- 
sance’. At 4 there was a conference address by Roland G. Bainton 
(Yale) on ‘Religion in the Renaissance’, followed by a banquet in 
honor of Professor Hardin Craig, James G. Rice of Stephens Col- 
lege, presiding. In the evening there was a performance of King Lear. 
Saturday morning, after a business meeting, there was a panel discus- 
sion of “Trends and Opportunities in Renaissance Scholarship’ under 
the chairmanship of Robert M. Kingdon (Iowa). The panelists were: 
Roland G. Bainton (Yale), “What is New in History and Church 
History Research’; Walter J. Ong, s.j. (St. Louis), “Some Oppor- 
tunities in Renaissance English Scholarship’; Hardin Craig (Mis- 
souri), “Renaissance Studies in the New Epistemology’; Matthew I. 
Wiencke (Missouri), ‘New Trends in Translating the Classics’. 

An exhibition of contemporary pictures of Elizabethan public 
playhouses and stages, and of Continental booth stages of the Ren- 
aissance was on display at the Stephens Playhouse by courtesy of Dr. 
Richard Hosley. The performance of King Lear by the Stephens 
) Playhouse Company, with professional actors, was under the direc- 
| tion of John Gunnell, with Hardin Craig as “The Critic’. 


Visitors 


The Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, announces the follow- 
ing foreign scholars who will be at the Institute for the academic year 
1959-60: Dr. Paul Coremans of Brussels, Dr. Hugo Buchthal of Lon- 
don, Dr. Léon Delaissé of Brussels, Dr. Ugo Procacci of Florence, 
and Dr. Henri Stern of Bourg-la-Reine, France, all from the field of 
History of Art, and all working on projects in the Renaissance field. 
In addition, Dr. E. F. Jacob of Oxford and Dr. Gaines Post of the 
University of Wisconsin will be working in Medieval and Renais- 
sance History at the Institute next year. 


The Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, Committee 
on International Exchange of Persons, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
N.wW., Washington 25, D. C., has issued a circular describing the pro- 
cedures for inviting foreign scholars to American universities through 
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the International Educational Exchange Program of the United States 
Government. The circular and additional information can be secured 
by writing in care of Miss Elizabeth P. Lam, Executive Associate. 


Dr. Gustav Scherz, C. SS. R. Dr. Phil., of Copenhagen is in this coun- 
try (March-June) lecturing on Nicolaus Steno. He has written the 
first critical biography to be published in English of this author. His 
work is printed in Nicolaus Steno and his Indice, which he has edited 
for the Acta Historica Scientiarum Naturalium et Medicinalium, no. _ 
15, a volume which contains papers on various aspects of Steno’s — 
works by several historians of science: Ragnar Spirck, Professor of 
zoology at Copenhagen, ‘Nicolaus Steno’s Contributions to Zoolo- 
gy’; Remacle Rome, Conservateur du Musée de paléontologie de 
l'Université de Louvain, ‘Nicolas Sténon Paléontologiste’; Rev. Dr. 
Axel Garboe, “Nicolaus Steno and Scientific Geology’; Dr. Hermann 
Tertsch, Professor of Mineralogy, “Niels Stensen und die Kristal- 
lographie’; A. Faller, Director of the Anatomical Institute of Fri- 
bourg, “Niels Stensen und der Cartesianismus’; V. A. Eyles, Dr. of © 
Science, London, “The Influence of Nicolaus Steno on the Develop- 
ment of Geological Science in Britain’; and supplements of hitherto 
unpublished Stenoniana and his ‘Index of Natural Objects’ (Munks- 
gaard, Copenhagen, 1958. 314 pp. 32 Danish crowns). 


Rev. Father Sonet, s.j., Dean of the Faculty of Letters of the Catholic 
University of Cérdoba, Argentina, lectured on ‘French Mediaeval 
Prayers’ at the French House, New York University, on March ro. 


News and Notes 


MEDIEVAL-RENAISSANCE GUILD of the University of Wisconsin 
at Milwaukee will sponsor a Renaissance Symposium to be held 
November 13-14, 1959. This year the Guild has sponsored three 
lectures: December 1 Professor Alan Gewirth of the University of 
Chicago spoke on “Political Ideas and Philosophy in the Later Middle 
Ages’, and February 17 and 19 Dame Helen Maud Cam, Professor 
Emeritus of Girton College, Cambridge and Harvard, lectured on 
‘London and National Politics under Edward’, and ‘Custom and the 
Courts of London in the Fourteenth Century’. A. L. Rowse has 
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stirred great interest by his course in English history in the Spring 
semester. 

The symposium in November will be on the theme: “The Renais- 
sance: A Reconsideration of Theories and Interpretations of the 
Period’. Papers to be read include those on English literature by Pro- 
fessor Harry Levin (Harvard); continental literature, Professor Ber- 
nard Weinberg (Chicago); history, Professor Garrett Mattingly 
(Columbia); philosophy, Professor Paul Oskar Kristeller (Colum- 
bia); history of science, Professor Edward Rosen (City College of 
New York). An equally eminent scholar will be chosen to represent 
the history of art. Also planned are an exhibit of Renaissance prints 
and a concert of Renaissance music. Those wishing further informa- 
tion should direct inquiries to the secretary of the Guild, Professor 
Gareth W. Dunleavy, Department of English, University of Wis- 
consin—Milwaukee, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin. 


CENTRE DE LA RENAISSANCE DE TOURS (Université de Poitiers) 
will hold its third annual international summer conference from July 
6 to 25, 1959. From July 6 to 13 the conference will be divided into 
two groups: the music and art group, directed by Jean Jacquot, with 
Mme de Chambure, André Chastel, and others participating; and the 
philosophy group, with Augusto Guzzo, B. Delfgaauw, and P. Jou- 
lia. During this week there will be a tour of the Descartes country. 
From July 15 to 19 the following papers will be read: Patronnier de 
Gandillac, ‘La Docte ignorance chez Nicolas de Cues’; Raymond 
Klibanski, “L’Orientation profonde de Nicolas de Cues’; Alexandre 
Koyré, ‘L’Harmonie des Mondes chez Copernic et chez Kepler’; 
Henri Gouhier, ‘Le Rationalisme cartésien’. From July 20 to 25 the 
conference will hear: Ugo Spirito, ‘La Philosophie de Bruno’; Giu- 
seppe Bufo, ‘Influence de Bruno’; Aimé Forest, “L’Apologie de Ray- 
mond de Sebonde’; Paolo Zambelli, ‘De Vanitate Scientiarum d’A- 
grippa’; Joseph Moreau, “Quod nihil scitur de Sanchez’; Jacques 
Roger, ‘Médecine et Symbolique’; Giuseppe Bufo, ‘Sources de 
Bruno’; André Stegmann, ‘La critique au début du xvi siécle’; 
Pierre Mesnard, ‘L’Amphithéatre du Monde, de Jean Bodin’ and 
‘L’échec de la synthése religieuse chez Jean Bodin’. In addition, there 
will be trips through the chateau country, and addresses by Albert 
Buisson, Enrico Castelli, and Jean Hyppolite. For further informa- 
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tion, write to: Le secrétariat du C.E.S.R., 59 rue Néricault-Des- 
touches, Tours (I.-et-L.), France. 


INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH IN THE HUMANITIES has been found- 
ed at the University of Wisconsin. Marshall Clagett, Wisconsin Pro- 
fessor of the History of Science, has been appointed to the first per- 
manent resident professorship; Professor Rafael Lapesa, a member of 
the Royal Spanish Academy of Language, and Professor of Philoso- 
phy of the University of Madrid, has been appointed visiting profes~ ~ 
sor for 1959-60. His chief field of interest is the Spanish language and 
Spanish literature of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Professor 
Merritt Y. Hughes, of the University of Wisconsin, has been chosen 
for the annual resident professorship for 1959-60. There are to be four 
major faculty posts in the institute, which will begin in September and ~ 
which will function as a center for scholars in humanistic research, 
particularly in history, philosophy, and language and literature. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES beginning in © 
1959 will award annually three prizes of at least $1000 each to authors 
of especially meritorious unpublished monographs, in each of three 
fields: the humanities; the social sciences; and the physical and biolog- 
ical sciences. The prize is intended as a gift to the author, but it is hoped 
that such an award will help toward publication. For the purposes of 
the award a monograph is defined as ‘a scholarly contribution to 
knowledge, too long for an article in a learned journal and too spec- 
ialized or too short for a general book’. Further information may be 
secured from the Committee on Monograph Prize Awards, Ameri- | 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences, 280 Newton St., Brookline Sta- 
tion, Boston 46, Massachusetts. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAEN. The Bull of Pope Nicolas v, dated July 6, 
1451, confirming the privileges of the University of Caen, was pre- 
sented on December 13, 1958, to the Rector, M. Daure, by M. André 
Corbeau, General Secretary of the Leonardo de Vinci Institute at 
Amboise. The Bull was found in a bookshop at Tours, and was au- 
thenticated by M. Maurice Beguin, Keeper of the Records in the De- 
partment of Indre and Loire. The presentation was made in the pres- 
ence of Monseigneur Marella, Papal Nuncio in France, their Excel- 
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lencies, the Bishops of Bayeux and Coutances, former patrons of the 
University, the Prefect of Calvados, the Mayor of Caen, the staff of 
the University, and other persons of note, After the ceremony the 
Rector and Madame Daure held a reception at which there was a re- 
cital of chamber music by Mlle. Van-Hecke, violinist, and M. Ri- 
poche, violoncello, professors of the Conservatoire National at Caen, 
accompanied by M. Sauve at the piano. 


WOODROW WILSON NATIONAL FELLOWSHIP FOUNDATION. 
Twelve hundred American and Canadian students have been selected 
to begin graduate work in the fall at eighty different universities. 
Each fellow will receive a living allowance of $1500 in addition to the 
cost of tuition and fees. Of those selected, thirty-eight per cent plan to 
take courses in the humanities. The impact of this addition to our 
graduate schools will be substantial. 


CATALOGUS TRANSLATIONUM ET COMMENTARIORUM, Vol- 
ume I, is now in the press and will presumably appear later this year 
or early next year. It is being printed by Dr. Meester (Belgium) for 
the Catholic University of America Press, at the expense of the Press 
with the help ofa subsidy of $500 from the Francis Bacon Foundation 
in Pasadena, California. The volume will contain a Preface by Paul 
Oskar Kristeller; Bibliography; Lists of Greek and Latin Authors before 
600 A.D., by James Hutton, with the assistance of Dr. Henry King; 
Alexander Aphrodisiensis, by F. Edward Cranz (Connecticut College); 
Hermetica Philosophica, by K. H. Dannenfeldt (Arizona State Univer- 
sity), with appendices by Mlle. M. Th. D’Alverny (Bibliotheque 
Nationale), and by Theodore Silverstein (University of Chicago); 
Oracula Chaldaica, by K. H. Dannenfeldt; Aristarchus, Autolycus, Hyp- 
sicles, by Francis Carmody (University of California); Juvenal, by the 
late Eva M. Sanford (Sweet Briar College); Salvian, by Eva M. San- 
ford; Arator, by the late A. P. McKinlay (University of California at 
Los Angeles). 


Studies in the Renaissance, Vol. v1, has gone out, and your copy 
should have reached you. Ifit has not, please let us know. 
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Hyder Edward Rollins, born November 8, 1889, died July 25, 1958, 
a promising young man. He always thought of himself as young, and 
the tremendous accomplishments of his life’s work were cumulative, 
so that the potential was always increasing faster than finished work 
could be set forth. Yet he managed to project much of himself be- 
yond his allotted span and to achieve, in his editions and in his stu- 


dents, that life beyond life of which Milton spoke. Hyder Rollins was - 


a modest man, who never developed an Olympian ego. He gave his 
students the genuine friendliness of a contemporary and an equal. He 
had the Southerner’s gift for hospitality which not only made his 
friends (including his students) welcome in his bachelor apartment, 
and which kept his classroom presence unassuming, but which 
reached out to make students of different generations at Harvard ac- 
quainted with each other, so that having been a student of Rollins 
was—and is—an introduction to a special circle. 

Something of his basic modesty may have inhibited his interests, 
for he never ventured into the field of literary criticism and evalua- 
tion. His was that more difficult discipline of the fact and the text. He 
was an editor, in the great tradition of Child and Kittredge. Yet a sur- 
vey of the editions he produced does not suggest that there was any 
lack of taste or of critical judgment in him. The magnificent series of 
editions of the Elizabethan miscellanies, followed by the editions of 
Shakespeare’s poems and sonnets, and finally by Keats’ letters, surely 
indicates a sound discrimination of what was most worth doing. The 
volume of his work is amazine—forty-two books and well over a 
hundred articles would be an impressive achievement for a creative 
writer or a critic, but these are editions and textual commentary, 
works of exacting, patient, time-consuming labor and judgment. 

It is work which shows the quality of the man, his unfailing loyalty 
and integrity. For scholarship is the product and expression of charac- 
ter as surely as literature is, and Rollins’ staunch faithfulness to his 
authors, as to his family, Texas, his students, Harvard, and his coun- 
try, has earned him a place not far behind those patrons to whom the 
poet promises, 


So long as men can breathe or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 
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His meticulous editions renew the life of his friends who lived in 
former times. By his example and by his teaching and his continuing 
and unfailing helpfulness to his students he also projected himself into 
the lives and teaching of those who live after him. As he believed, 
sound hard work has enduring value. 

[A memorial obituary, prepared by Douglas Bush, Howard Mum- 
ford Jones, James B. Munn, George Sherburn, and Herschel Baker, 
Chairman, was published in the Harvard University Gazette for Janu- 
ary 31, 1959. The President’s Report (1957-1958) also carries a brief 
account of his life. A bibliography of his publications would make a 
useful and fitting memorial. He was a Founder Member of the Ren- 
aissance Society of America, to which several of his students also be- 
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Richard Crashaw 


A STUDY IN STYLE AND POETIC DEVELOPMENT 
by Ruth Wallerstein 


This classic study relates Crashaw’s poetic development to his life and inner 
growth so as to define his art. The late Professor Wallerstein analyzes Cra- 
shaw’s metric and imagery, traces the influence on his technique of the 
Latin epigram, Marinism, and the emblem as well as of the teaching of the 
rhetorics, and explains how in his greatest poems ingenious style and 
ecstatic spirit fuse. 
160 pages Paper. $1.25 
Cloth. $4.00 


Jonson and the Comic Truth 
by John J. Enck 


A major contribution that revitalizes with brilliant insight an important 
body of literature by exploring the plays in detail. Mr. Enck makes a com- 
prehensive and astute study of Jonson’s language, imagery, structure, char- 
acterization, costume and disguise, stage conventions and sources. 

296 pages $5.00 


The University of Wisconsin Press 
430 Sterling Court, Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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FOLGER CONFERENCE. The Report of the Folger Library Confer- 
ence on needs and opportunities in Tudor and Stuart History, held in 
celebration of the fourth centenary of the accession of Queen Eliza- 
beth 1, is now available. The conference, led with great distinction by 
Sir John Neale, was notable for its emphasis on biography and the 
biographical approach to history, and for the stimulating survey of 
problems and materials available for study. 


Renaissance Books 


This list was compiled from books sent by publishers and from various 
national bibliographies as follows: Austria, November 1958; Bel- 
gium, December 1958; France, December 1958; Germany, October 4 
—~December 27, 1958; Great Britain, December 1958-January 1959; 


Italy, January-March 1958; Spain, November 1958; Switzerland, © 


December 15, 1958—January 15, 1959; United States, January—Febru- 
ary 1959. Books received are starred. Prices and abbreviations are ex- 
plained in RN x1, 50-51. [Please mention Renaissance News when 
ordering books. Such a mention encourages advertisers. | 


FINE ARTS 

Azcarate, J. M. Escultura del siglo XVI. 
Madrid: Plus Ultra, 1958. 395 p. 
500,00. 

Berenson, Bernard. Pitture italiane del Ri- 
nascimento. Elenco dei principali artisti 
e delle loro opere con un indice dei 
luoghi. La scuola veneta in due volumi. 
Vol. I: con 628 illus. Vol. m: con 705 
illus. London: Phaidon Press; Firenze: 
G. C. Sansoni, 1958. p. Xvi, 214; Iv, 45. 
Tavv. 217; 264. L. 15000 compless 

Biermann, Hartmut. Die Stanzen Raffaels. 
Versuch e. Gestaltanalyse. Miinchen: 
Hueber in Komm, 1957. 227 S. 6.-. 
[Diss. Miinchen. ] 

Bourke, John. Baroque churches of central 
Europe. Phot. by Thomas Finkenstaedt. 
London: Faber; New York: British 


Book Service, 1958. 289 p. maps. 26/—. 


Carpenter, Nan Cooke. Music in the med- 


ieval and Renaissance universities. Nor- 
man, Okla.: U of Oklahoma Press, 
1958. 394 p. $6. 


*Castelli, Enrico. Le Demoniaque dans’ art. 


Sa signification philosophique. Trans. 
from the Italian by Enrichetta Valenzi- 
ani. (Orig. pub. Milano-Firenze, 1952). 
Paris: Vrin, 1958. 127 p. 75 pl. hors de 
texte. 


Courthion, Pierre. Flemish painting. Trans. 


from French by Jonathan Griffin. (Stu- 
dents’ gallery ser.). London: Thames, 
1958. 95 p. 48 col. ill. 18 /-. [Pub. in 
French as La peinture flamande de Van 
Eyck a4 Bruegel. Paris: Somogy, 1958. 
1.200 f.] 

*Dittmer, Luther. A central source of Notre 
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Dame polyphony. (Pubns. of Mediaeval 
Musical ss, 3.) Facsimile, reconstruc- 
tion, catalogue raisonné and transcrip- 
tions. (Text in German and English.) 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Institute of Mediae- 
val Music, 1959. 269 p. Limited ed. 

*—. Musical theorists in translation. Trans. 
and ed. by Luther Dittmer. Vol. 1: 
Anonymous Iv. Vol. m: Robert de 
Handlo. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Institute of 
Mediaeval Music, 1959. 73, 44 p- 

*—, ed. Paris 13521 and 11411. (Pubns. of 
Med. Musical mss, 4). Facsimile, in- 
trod., index, transcriptions from the 
Mss Paris Bibl. Nat. Nouv. Acq. Fr. 
13521 (La Clayette) and Lat. 11411. 
Text in German and English. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.: Institute of Mediaeval Mu- 
sic, 1959. 74 p. plates. 

*_, ed. Worcester Add. 68, Westminster 
Abbey 33327, Madrid, Bibl. nac. 192. 
(Pubns. of Mediaeval Musical mss, 5). 
Facsimile, introd., index and transcrip- 
tions. Text in German and English. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Institute of Mediae- 
val Music, 1959. 89 p. plates. 

Friedberg, Robert. Gold coins of the world; 
complete from 600 A.D. to 1958. Illus. 
catalogue with valuations. New York: 
Coin and Currency Institute, 1958. 
384 p. $15. 

Goldscheider, Ludwig. Jan Vermeer; the 
paintings. Introd., catalogue, list of at- 
tributions. Trans from German by R. 
Boothroyd. Compl. ed. London: Phai- 
don; Toronto: Doubleday, 1958. 156 
p- 60 pl. 34 col pl. 47/6; $10. 

Griinewald [Matthias]. The paintings. Es- 
says by J. K. Huysmans; catalog by E. 
Ruhmer. London: Phaidon; Toronto: 
Doubleday, 1958. 128 p. ill. $3.95. 

Hanfstaengl, Eberhard Rembrandt Har- 
mensz van Rijn. Mit 125 Abb. u. 12 
Farbtaf. 3 Aufl. Miinchen: Bruckmann, 
1958. 183 S. Lw. 24.-. 

Holbein der Jiingere. Hans Holbein der 
Jiingere [Werke]. Text v. Wilhelm 
Waetzold. K6nigstein im Taunus: 
Langewiesche, 1958. 80 S. 5 40. 


Kantorowicz, Ernst H. Laudes regiae; a 
study in liturgical acclamations and 
medieval ruler worship; with a study 
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Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1957. 316 p. Ill. 

Huizinga, Johan. Europdischer Humanis- 
mus: Erasmus. Ubers. aus d. Holland. v. 
Werner Kaegi. Hamburg: Rowohlt, 
1958. 195 S. 1.90. 

| Kroker, Ernst. Katharina von Bora, Martin 
Luthers Frau. Ein Lebens- u. Charakter- 
bild. Mit 9 Bildbeil. Berlin: Evange- 
lische Verl. Anst., 1958. 281 S. Lw. 
5.50. 

Lefévre, Roger. Le criticisme de Descartes. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1958. 340 p. 1.200 f. 

Luther, Martin. Luthers brief an sein Sohn- 
lein Hansigen. Mit Holzschn. nach 
Originalzeichngn. v. Lugwig Richter. 
Berlin: Evangelische Verl. Anst. 1958. 
—.25. 

—. -Michael Pontanus. Der kleine Cate- 
chissmus D. Martini Lutheri [Der kleine 
Katechismus]. Dt. u. wendisch [Kaschu- 
bisch] gegeneinander desetzt. Mit an- 
hange d. 7 Busspsalmen K6nig Davids, 
Danzig 1643 u. Passionsgeschichte 
[Testamentum novum, Ausz. dt. u. 
kaschubisch] Danzig 1643. K6ln-Graz: 
Bohlau, 1958. 206, 68 S. Blw. nn 25.-. 

Marion, Emil. Die protestantische Schweiz. 
Schweizerischer Evangelischer Kir- 
chenbund. Ursprung u. Geschichte. 
Zollikon: Evangelischer Verl., 1958. 63 
S. s.f. 2.90. 

- Masius, Johannes Carolus. La derniére ame. 

Relation du xvu° siécle recueillie par 

Otto von Leisner. Transcrite en fran- 

gais conforme par Marc Junod. Neu- 

chatel-Paris: Delechaux & Niestlé, 
| 1958. 127 p. 5.50 fis. 
Meinhold, Peter. Luthers Sprachphiloso- 

phie. Berlin: Lutherisches Verl., 1958. 
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Merle, D* Louis. La métairie et l évolution 
agraire de la Gdtine poitevine de la fin du 
moyen dge a la Révolution. Paris: 
S.E.V.P.E.N., 1958. 252 p. 1.900 f. 

*Nardi, Bruno. Saggi_ sull’ Aristotelismo 
padovano dal secolo XIV al XVI. (Uni- 
versita degli studi di Padova [Centro 
Aristotelico], Studi sulla tradizione 
aristotelico nel Veneto, 1). Firenze: G. 
C. Sansoni, s.d. xi, 468 p. 

Pagel, Walter. Paracelsus; an introduction 
to philosophical medicine in the era of 
the Renaissance. New York: A. J. 
Phiebig; Basel: Karger; London: Inter- 
science, 1958. 369 p. Ill. $19.60; 70 f.s.; 
5/18 /-. 

Pastor, Ludwig. Geschichte der Pdpste seit 
dem Ausgang des Mittelalters. rx: Ge- 
schichte d. Papste im Zeitalter d. katho- 
lischen Reformation u. Restauration: 
Gregor xm (1572-1585). xlv, 933 S. 
Lw. 43.50; Subskr. Pr. 37.-. 

Salvestrini, Virgilio. Bibliografia di Gior- 
dano Bruno, 1582-1950. 2° ed. postuma 
a cura di Luigi Firpo. Firenze: Sansoni 
antiquariato, 1958. p. 407. 

Schuster, Hermann. Martin Luther heute. 
Zeitbedingtes u. Bleibendes. Theologie 
u. Glaube. Stuttgart: Klotz, 1958. 129 
S. 7.80. 

Surala, Aarne. Gottes Gebot bei Martin 
Luther. Eine Untersuchg. d. Theologie 
Luthers unter bes. Beriicks. d. 1. Haup- 
stiickesim Grossen Katechismus. Ubers. 
Kathe Siegfried. Helsinki: Luther- 
Agricola-Gesellschaft; Stuttgart: Evan- 
gelisches Verlagswerk in Komm., 1956. 
364 S. fmk $50. 

Trivellini, Anna Maria. II cardinale Fran- 
cesco Buonvisi nunzio a Vienna, 1675- 
1689. Firenze: L. S. Olschki, 1958. p. 
vi, 141. Tavv. §. 

Venske, Herbert. Vollendete Reformation. 
Von d. Volkskirche zur lebendigen 
Gemeinde. Wuppertal: Brockhaus, 
1958. 107 S. Pp. 4.80. 
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Reprints, New Editions and Publications for 1959 


QUETIF, J.-ECHARD, J. Scriptores 
ordinis praedicatorum recensiti, notisque 
historicis et criticis illustrati. 2 vols. in 4 
vols., folio, buckram. (Paris 1719-1721). 
Prepublication price $175. 150 SETS ONLY 
After Aug. 1, 1959, $200 

Anindi spensable general bio-bibliograph- 
ical medieval and Renaissance source work 
—though specifically related to the Domin- 
ican Order. Valuable for theology, hagiog- 
raphy, history, philosophy, culture, art, 
biography, manuscripts, ‘palaeography, 
university history, etc. from the 13th ec. to 
1720. Besterman, (8 ed.) 10389: Mudge, 
Guide (6 ed.) p 310; Rashdall, ‘Of great 
value’; Gross, 3202, 


FLICK, A. C. The rise of the mediaeval 
church and its influence on the civilization 
of Western Europe from the first to the 
13th century. 637 pp. buckram. (1901) NY 
1959. $15 
Shaw List: p. 595; Paetow, prime number 
428, Standard. ‘The (church) institution as 
a part of civilization is traced rather than 
the growth of dogma...’ Watson, in: An- 
nals, 35:719.‘Testimony that history of the 
church demands a different perspective . 
By virtue of this aim gains its interest and 
significance . - No other book covers the 
field in this way.’ Am. Church Hist., 15:641. 


OMAN, Sir Charles. The history of the art 
of war in the Middle Ages. 2nd rev. ed., 2 
vols., maps, illus., 1000++pp. NY 1959. $25 
On Colorado List; Gross, 14; Paetow, p. 
149; Camb. Med.; Vasiliev, p. 778; Dutch- 
er, H511: ‘The only authoritative English 
work .. . Describes the history of warfare 

. tactics... equipment... fortifications 

. military tradition ...infantry ... gun- 
powder.’ 


EISNER, Sigmund. A tale of wonder: a 
source study of (Chaucer’s) The Wife of 
Bath’s Tale. 148 pp., cloth. Bibliog. $6 

A major contribution to Chaucerian and 
Arthurian studies as well as in medieval 
romance. Re-examination of the theme of 
the ‘loathly lady’ in medieval lit. Places 
Chaucer’s work in proper relationship to 
its analogues. Indispensable adjunct to, 
probably superseding, Maynadier (1901). 


SCHOEPPERLE, Gertrude. Tristan and 
feolt, a study of the sources of the romance. 
2 vols. New edition with bibliography oe 
R. 8S. Loomis. NY 1959. $25 
‘It remains after forty years the main study 


on Tristan’ Roach (1959). ‘Basic’; ‘Fine 
scholarship’ Utley (1958). ‘Fine study’ J. 
D. Bruce. ‘Index of themes and motifs is 
most useful for studies of medieval fiction 
outside the romance of Tristan’ R. S. 
Loomis (1959). New edition enhanced by 
Loomis’ valuable classified bibliography 
and note. 


PATON, Lucy Allen. Studies in Arthurian 
romance. New ed. with bibliog. by R. S. 
Loomis. NY 1959. $9.50 
lee J. D. Bruce, I, 80; ‘Without a 

’ Nitze, in M.L. N. 14:82; ‘Basic’ 
Utley (1958). 


HIBBARD, Laura A. Mediaeval romance 

in England: a study of the sources and an- 

alogues of the non-cyclic metrical romances. 

New ed. with bibliog. by the author. nS — 
59. $9. 


19 

Invaluable adjunct to Wells, M: anual i 
Writings in Middle English, but within 
scope more useful in that she ‘examines in 
greater detail and gives fuller information’ 
on the thirty-nine romances treated. Year’s 
Work in Eng. 5:91. ‘Careful compilation. 
Should supersede other bibliographical col- 
lections [non-cyclic romances ].’ (ibid.) 


DIEHL, Ch. Etudes sur administration 
byzantine dans l|’Exarchat de Ravenne 
(568-751). 440 pp., buckram. (P 1888) 
NY 1959. $17.50 
Rome itself was part of the Exarchat. 
‘Great publication’; ‘Standard’ P. Chara- 
nis, in: Diehl, Byzantium (1957). ‘Never 

. have the methods of the imperial gOv- 


: ernment been so well analyzed’ L. Brehier, 


a Hist. et _Historiens 11,674; Vasiliev, p. 
8. 


DIEHL, Ch. Justinien et la civilization 
byzantine au Vle siecle. 2 vols. 695 pp., 
183 illus. (P 1901) 1959. $28.50 
‘Epoch-making in itself? L. Brehier, in 
Hist. et Hvistoriens 11,666. ‘Ouvrage re- 
marquable’ ibid., p. 674. ‘The most com- 
prehensive . . . account’ Charanis, ‘Com- 
prehensive research’ Ostrogorsky, p. 8. 


DIEHL, Ch. L’ Afrique byzantine, 2 vols., 
668 pp., ’89 illus. , maps, buckram. (P 1896) 
1959. $28.50 
‘Great book’; ‘Standard’ Charanis (1957); 
‘Capital work’ ibid., p. 328. “Vivid . 
Most accurate scholarship’ Ostrogorsky, 
p. 8; Vasiliev, p. 748. 
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514 WEST I13 STREET, NEW YORK 25, NEW YORK 
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